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EUTBRALTU RE. 


THE ENGLISH GIRL. 


She laughs and runs a cherub thing ; 
And proud is the doting sire 

To see her pluck the buds of spring, 
Or play by the winter fire. . 

Her golden hair falls thick and fair, 
In many a wavy curl; 

And freshly sleek is the ruddy cheek 
Of the infant Englisa girl. 


The years steal on, and, day by day, 
Her native charms expand : 
Till her round face beams in the summer ray. 
Like the rose of her own blest land. 
There’s music in her laughing tone, 
A darker shade on the curl, 
And Beauty makes her chosen throne 
On the brow of the English girl. 


She is standing, now a happy bride, 
At the holy altar rail, 

While the sacred blush of maiden pride 
Gives a tinge to the snowy veil. 

Her eye of light is the diamond bright, 
Her innocence the pear! ; 

* And these are ever the bridal gems 
That are worn by the English girl. 


THE INFANT’S DREAM. 


Oh! cradle me on thy knee, ma’ma, 
And sing me the holy strain 
That sooth'd me last, as you fondly prest 
My glowing cheek to your soft white breast, 
For I saw a scene when I slumber'd last 
That I fain would see again. 








And smile as you then did smile, ma'ma, 
And weep as you then did weep ; 

Then fix on me thy glist’ning eye, 

And gaze, and gaze, till the tear be dry ; 

Then rock me gently and sing and sigh, 
Till you lull me fast asleep. 


For I dream'd a heavenly dream, ma’ma, 
While slumb’ring on thy knee, 

And I liv'd in a land where forms divine 

In kingdoms of glory eternally shine, 

And the world I'd give, if the world were mine, 
Again that land to see. 


I fancied we roam’d in a wood, ma’ma, 
And we rested us under a bough ; 
Then near me a butterfly flaunted in pride, 
And I chas’d it away thro’ the forest wide, 
And the night came on, and I lost my guide, 
And I knew not what to do. 


My heart grew sick with fear, ma’ma, 
And I loudly wept for thee ; 
But a white-rob’d maiden appear’d in the air, 
And she flung back the curls of her golden hair, 
And she kiss'd me softly ere I was aware, 
Saying ‘‘ Come pretty babe, with me !” 


My tears and fears she guil’d, ma’ma, 
And she led me far away ; 
We enter'd the door of the dark, dark tomb ; 
We pass’d thro’ a long, long vault of gloom ; 
Then open’d our eyes on a land of bloom, 
And a sky of endless day. 


And heavenly forms were there, ma’ma, 
And lovely cherubs bright ; 
They smil'd when they saw me, but I was amaz’d, 
And wondering around me I gaz’d and gaz'd; 
And songs I heard, and sunny beams blaz’d— 
All glorious in the land of light. 


But soon came a shining throng, ma’ma, 
Of white wing’d babes to me ; 
Their eyes look’d love, and their sweet lips smil'd, 
And they marvell’d to meet with an earth-born child ; 
And they gloried that I from earth was exil'd, 
Saying—“ Here, love, blest shalt thou be.”’ 


Then I inix’d with the heavenly throng, ma’ma, 
With cherub and seraphim fair ; 
And saw, as I roam'd the regions of peace, 
The spirits which came from this world of distress, 
And there was the joy no tongue can express, 
For they knew no sorrow there. 


Now sing, for I fain would sleep, ma’ma, 
And dream as I dream’'d before ; 
For sound was my slumber, and sweet was my rest, 
While my spirit in the kingdom of life was a guest— 
And the heart that has throbb’d in the climes of the blest 
Can love this world no more. 





FERDINAND AND ISABELLA. 


Tie History of the Reign of Ferdinand and Isabella, the Catholic, of Spain: 
By W.H. Prescott. 3 vols. 8Svo. London, 1838. Bentley. 

This remarkable and important work is the production of an American; and 
there is singular fitness that it should be the task of one whose country was, as 
it were, called into existence during the very age he depicts. Mr. Prescott has 
‘chosen one of the most important periods in modern history, and one, too, which 
exercised the greatest control over succeeding times. The foundations of power 
and influence were then laid; and it is curious to note the germs of after conse- 
quences in the great occurrences of the day. It was an age of great events and 
of greatmen. Henry VII. despite of the avarice which narowed his views,was one 
of the most efficient monarchs that ever held the English sceptre. 
may be said of Louis XI. who, with all his faults, pursued that wise system 
which secured the then uncertain materials of French power. Ferdinand was 
im no way behind his royal contemporaries, and added a military genius of a hig! 
order. These three monarchs set their stamp upon their time 
false and crafty—and of how crafty and small a kind are the intrigues that make 
80 large a portion of the history of the period! Isabella's mind was of a far 
higher nature. Conscientious, benevolent, far more enlightened in her views 


All three were | 


Prescott institutes a very well written parallel between Isabella of Spain and 
Elizabeth of England. He casts up the balance much in favour of the former. 
Now, as far as regards the amiable qualities, we entirely agree with him. As 
Hume justly observes, a man would have hesitated to choose Elizabeth as a mis- 
tress or asa wife; while Isabella possessed all the kindlier and engaging quali- 
ties. But if we look, as is the object of the historian, to the public character, 
Elizabeth had far more commanding talents than the Spanish queen. Isabella's 
mind was tinctured by one prevailing weakness, and the effects of her fatal super- 
stition wera of evil consequence in Spain. With the Moors were extirpated, to 
a great degree, refinement, literary taste, and civilization, which left their con- 
querors far behind. With the Jews went the whole spirit of industry and com- 
mercial enterprise ; and to the age now painted may be traced the bigotry which 
has rendered one of the finest countries in Europe enervate, oppressed, and un- 
cultivated. We must now, however, make some selection—no easy matter amid 
such abundanceof material; but the romantic circumstances of Isabella’s union 
cannot be omitted, especially as so much interest now attaches to a royal and fe- 
male marriage. 

“While these affairs were in progress, Isabella's situation was becoming ex- 
tremely critical. She had availed herself of the absence of her brother and the 
Marquis de Villena in the south, whither they had gone for the purpose of sup- 
pressing the still lingering spark of insurrection, to transfer her residence from 
Ocaiia to Madrigal, where, under the protection of her mother, she intended to 
abide the issue of the pending negociations with Aragon. Far, however, from 
escaping the vigilant eye of the Marquis of Villena by this movement, she laid 
herself more open to it. She foundthe Bishop of Burgos, the nephew of the 
marquis, stationed at Madrigal, who now served as an effectual spy upun her 
actions. Her most confidential servants were corrupted, and conveyed intelli- 
gence of her proceedings to her enemy. Alarmed at the actual progress made in 
the negociations for her marriage, the marquis was now convinced that he could 
only hupe to defeat them by resorting to the coercive system which he had before 
abandoned. He accordingly instructed the Archbishop of Seville to march at 
once to Madrigal, with a sufficient force to secure Isabella's person, and letters 
were at the same time addressed by Henry to the citizens of that place, menacing 
them with his resentment if they should presume to interpose in her behalf. The 
timid inhabitants disclosed the purport of the mandate to Isabella, and besought 
her to provide for her own safety. This was, perhaps, the most critical period 
inher life. Betrayed by her own domestics, deserted even by those friends of 
her own sex, who might have afforded her sympathy and counsel, but who fled 
affrighted from the scene of danger, and on the eve of falling into the snares of 
her enemies, she beheld the sudden extinetion of those hopes which she had so 
long and so fondly cherished. In this exigency she contrived to convey a know- 
ledge of her situation to Admiral Henriquez and the Archbishop of Toledo. 
The active prelate, on receiving the summons, collected a body of horse, and, 
reinforced by the admiral's troops, advanced with such expedition to Madrigal, 
| that he succeeded in anticipting the arrival of the enemy. Isabella received her 
friends with unfeigned satisfaction, and, bidding adieu to her dismayed guardian, 
the Bishop of Burgos, and his attendants, she was borne off by her little army, 
in a sort of military triumph, to the friendly city of Valladolid, where she was 
welcomed by the citizens with a general burst of enthusiasm. In the meantime, 
Guiterre de Cardenas, one of the household of the princess, and Alphonso de 
Palencia, the faithful chronicler of these evenis, were despatched into Aragon, 
in order to quicken Ferdinand’s operations during the auspicious interval afforded 
by the absence of Henry in Andalusia. On arriving at the frontier town of 
Osma, they were dismayed to find the bishop of that place, together with 
the Duke of Medina Celi, on whose active co-operation they had relied for the 
safe introduction of Ferdinand into Castile, had been gained over to the interests 
of the Marquis of Villena. The envoys, however, adroitly concealing the real 
object of their mission, were permitted to pass unmolested to Saragossa, where 
Ferdinand was then residing. They could not have arrived at a more inopportune 
season. The old King of Aragon wasin the very heat of the war against the 
insurgent Catalans headed by the victorious John of Anjou. Although so 
sorely pressed, his forces were on the eve of disbanding for want of the requisite 
funds to maintain them: his exhausted treasury did not contain more than three 
hundred enriques. In this exigency he was agitated by the most distressing 
doubts. As he could spare neither the funds nor the force necessary for cover- 
ing his son’s entrance into Castile, he must either send him unprotected into a 
hostile country, already aware of his intended enterprise and in arms to defeat it, 
or abandon the long-cherished object of his policy at the moment when it was 
ripe for execution. Unable to extricate himself from this dilemma, he referred 
the whole matter to Ferdinand and his council. It was at length determined that 
the prince should undertake the journey, accompanied by half a dozen attendants 
only, in the disguise of merchants, by the direct route of Saragossa ; while ano- 
ther party, in order to divert the attention of the Castilians, should proceed in a 
different direction, with all the ostentation of a public embassy from the King of 
Aragon to Henry IV. The distance was not great which Ferdinand and his 
suite were to travel before reaching a place of safety ; but this intervening coun- 
try was patrolled by squadrons of cavalry for the purpose of intercepting their 
progress ; and the whole extent of the frontier, from Almazan to Guadalajara, 
was defended by a line of fortified castles in the hands of the family of Men. 
doza. The greatest circumspection, therefore, was necessary. The party jour- 
neyed chiefly in the night; Ferdinand assumed the disguise of a servant, and 
when they halted on the road, took care of the mules, and served his companions 
attable. In this guise with no other disaster except that of leaving at an inn the 
purse which contained the funds for the expedition, they arrived late on the se 
cond night at a little place called the Burgo, or Borough of Osma, which the 
Count of Treviio, one of the partisans of Isabella, had occupied with a conside- 
rable body of men-at-arms. On knocking at the gate, cold and faint with tra- 
veiling, during which the prince had allowed himself to take no repose, they were 
saluted by a large stone discharged by a sentinel from the battlements, which, 
glancing near Ferdinand’s head, had well nigh brought his romantic enterprise to 
a tragical conclusion; when his voice was recognised by his friends within, and 
the trumpets proclaiming his arrival, he was received with great joy and festivity 
by the count and his followers. The remainder of his journey which he com- 
menced before dawn, was performed under the convoy of a numerous and well- 
armed escort; and on the 9th of October, he reached Duejas, in the kingdom 
of Leon, where the Castilian nobles and cavaliers of his party eagerly thronged 
to render him the homage due to his rank. The intelligence of Ferdinand’s 
arrival diffused universal joy in the little court of Isabella at Valladolid. Her 
first step was to transmit a letter to her brother Henry, in which she informed 
him of the presence of the prince in his dominions, and of their intended mar- 
riage. She excused the course she had taken by the embarrassments in which 
she had been involved by her enemies. She represented the political advantages 
of the connexion, and the sanction it had received from the Castilian nobles ; and 
| she concluded with soliciting kis approbation of it, giving him at the same time 

affectionate assurances of the most dutiful submission both on the part of Ferdi- 
nand and herself. . Arrangements were then made for an interview between the 
| royal pair, in which some courtly parasites would fain have persuaded their mis- 
| tress to require some act of homage from Ferdinand, in token of the inferiority 





| with her usual discretion. Agreeably to these arrangements, Ferdinand, on the 
| 15th of October, passed privately from Dueiias, accompanied only by four atten- 
| dants, to the neighbouring city of Valladolid, where he was received by the 
Archbishop of Toledo, and conducted to the apartment of his mistress. Ferdi- 
| nand was at this time in the eighteenth year of his age. 
| fair, though somewhat bronzed by constant exposure to the sun; his eye quick 

and cheerful; his forehead ample, and approaching to baldness; his muscular 


His complexion was | 








The same | Of the crown of Aragon to that of Castile; a proposition whieh she rejected | 





valrous exercises in which he delighted. He was one of the best horse- 
men in his court, and excelled in field sports of every kind. His voice 
was somewhat sharp, but he possessed a fluent eloquence ; and when he had a 
point to carry, his address was courteous and even insinuating. He secured his 
health by extreme temperance in his diet, and by such habits of activity, that it 
was said he seemed to find repose in business. Isabella was a _ older t 
her lover. In stature she was somewhat above the middle size. Her complexion 
was fair ; her hair of a bright chestnut colour, inclining to red; and her mild 
blue eye beamed with intelligence and sensibility. She was exceedingly beauti- 
ful: ‘The handsomest lady,’ says one of her household, ‘whom I ever beheld, 
and the most gracious in her manners.’ The portrait, still existing of her in the 
royal palace, is conspicuous for an open symmetry of features, indicative of the 
natural serenity of temper, and that beautiful harmony of intellectual and moral 
qualities, which most distinguished her. She was dignified in her demeanour, 
and modest even toa degree of reserve. She spoke the Castilian language with 
more than usual elegance; and early imbibed a relish for letters, in which she 
was superior to Ferdinand, whose education in this particular seems to have been 
neglected. It is not easy to obtain a dispassionate portrait of Isabella. The 
Spaniards, who revert to her glorious reign, are so smitten with her moral per- 
fections, that, even in depicting her personal, they borrow somewhat of the ex- 
aggerated colouring of romance. The interview lasted more than two hours, 
when Ferdinand retired to his quarters at Duejias as privately ashe came. The 
preliminaries of the marriage were first adjusted, however; but so great was the 
poverty of the parties, that it was found necessary to borrow money to defray the 
expenses of the ceremony. Such were the humiliating circumstances aitending 
the commencement of a union destined to open the way to the highest prosperity 
and grandeur of the Spanish monarehy !” 

We must add te this the summing up of the qualities of Cardinal Ximenes. 

“He now turned his thoughts to his approaching end. Death may be sup- 
posed to have but little terrors for the statesman who in his last moments could 
aver, ‘that he had never intentionally wronged any man: but had rendered 
to every one his due, without being swayed, as far as he was conscious, 
by fear or affection.’ Yet Cardinal Richelieu on his death-bed declared 
the same. As a last attempt, he began a letter to the king. His 
fingers refused, however, to perform their office, and after tracing a few lines, he 
gave it up. The purport of these seems to have been to recommend his univer- 
sity at Alcala to the royal protection. He now became wholly occupied with his 
devotions, and manifested such humble confidence in the Divine mercy, as deeply 
affected all present. In this tranquil frame of mind, and in the full possession of 
his powers, he breathed his last, Nov. 8th, 1517, in the eighty-first year of his 
age, and the twenty-second since his elevation to the primacy. The last words 
that he uttered, were those of the Psalmist, which he used frequently to repeat in 
health, ‘In te, Domine, speravi,—‘ In thee, Lord, have I trusted.’ His body, 
arrayed in his pontifical robes, was seated in a chair of state, and multitudes of 
all degrees throwped into the apartment to kiss the hands and feet. It was after- 
wards transported to Alcala, and laid in the chapel of the noble coflege uf San 
Ildefonso, erected by himself. His obsequies were celebrated with ‘great pomp, 
contrary to his own orders, by all the religious and literary fraternities of the city ; 
and his virtues commemorated in a funeral discourse by a doctor of the universi- 
ty, who, considering the death of the good a fitiing occasion to lash the vices of 
the living, made the most caustic allusion to the Flemish favourites of Charles, 
and their pestilent influence on the country. Such was the end of this remark- 
able man; the most remarkable, in many respects, of his time. His character 
was of that stern and lofty cast which seems to rise above the ordinary wants and 
weaknesses of humanity. His genius, of the severest order, like Dante’s or 
Michael Angelo’s in the regions of fancy, impresses us with ideas of power, that 
excite admiration akin to terror. His enterprises, as we have seen, were of the 
boldest character; his execution of them equally bold. He disdained te woo 
fortune by any of those soft and pliant arts which are often the most effectual. 
He pursued his ends by the most direct means. In this way he frequently mul- 
tiplied difficulties ; but difficulties seemed to have a charm for him, by the oppor- 
tunity they afforded of displaying the energies of his soul. With these qualities 
he combined a versatility of talent usually found only in softerand more flexible 
characters. Though bred in the cloister, he distinguished himself both in the 
eabinet and the camp; for the latter, indeed, so repugnant to his regular profes- 
sion, he had a natural genius, according to the testimony of his biographer; and 
he evinced his relish for it by declaring that ‘the smell of gunpowder was more 
grateful to him than the sweetest perfume of Arabia.’ In every situation, how- 
ever, he exhibited the stamp of his peculiarcalling ; andthe stern lineaments 
of themonk were never wholly concealed under the mask of the statesman, or 
the visor of the warrior. He had a full measure of the religious bigotry which 
belonged to the age ; and he had melancholy scope for displaying it, as chief of 
that dread tribunal over which he presided during the last ten years of his life. 
He carried the arbitrary ideas of his profession into political life. His regency 
was conducted on the principles of a military despotism. It was his maxim, 
that ‘a prince must rely mainly on his army for securing the respeet and obedi- 
ence of his subjects.’ It is true he had to deal with a martial and factious no- 
bility, and the end which he proposed was to curb their licentiousness, and en- 
force the equitable administration of justice; but, in accomplishing this, he 
shewed little regard to the constitution, or to private rights. His first act, the 
proclaiming of Charles king, was in open contempt of the usages and rights of 
the nation. He evaded the urgent demands of the Castilians for a convocation 
of Cortes ; for it was his opinion, ‘that freedom of speech, especially in regard 
to their own grievances, made the people insolent and irreverent to their rulers.’ 
The people, of course, had no voice in the measures which involved their most 
important interests; his whole pulicy, indeed, was to exalt the royal prerogative 
at the expense of the inferior orders of the state; and his regency, short as it 
was, and highly beneficial to the country in many respects, must be considered 
as opening the way to that career of despotism which the Austrian family follow- 
ed up with such hard-hearted constancy. But, while we condemn the politics, 
we cannot bot respect the principles, of the man. However erroneous his con- 
duct in our eyes, he was guided by his sense of duty. It was this, and the con- 
viction of it in the minds of others, which constitated the secret of his great 
power; it made him reckless of difficulties, and fearless of all personal conse- 
quences. ‘The consciousness of the integrity of his purposes rendered him, in- 
deed, too unscrupulous as to the means of attaining them. He held his own life 
cheap, in comparison with the great reforms that he had at heart. Was it sur- 
prising that he should hold as lightly the convenience and interests of others, when 
they thwarted their execution? His views were raised far above considerations 


of self. Asa statesman, he identified himself with the state; as a churchman, 
with the interests of his religion. He severely punished every offence against 
these ; he as freely forgave every personal injury. He had many remarkable 


opportunities of shewing this. His administration provoked numerous lam- 
poons and libels. He despised them, asthe miserable solace of spleen and dis- 
content, and never persecuted their authors. In this he formed an honourable 


| contrast to Cardinal Richelieu, whose character and manners suggest many points 
| of resemblance with his own 


His disinterestedness was further shewn by his 
his large revenues. It was among the poor, and on 
He built up no family. He had brothers and nephews ; 


mode of dispensing 
great public objects. 


| but he contented himself with making their condition comfortable, without di- 


verting to their benefit the great trusts confided to him for the public. ‘The 
greater part of the funds which he left at his death was settled on the university 
of Alcala. He had, however, none of that pride which would make him ashamed 
of his poor and humble relatives. He had, indeed, a confidence in his own 
powers approaching to arrogance, which led him to undervalue the abilities of 
others, and to look on them as his instruments rather than his equals; but he 


than her husband, she is rightly termed in these pages “his good genius.” Mr. and well-proportioned frame was invigorated by the toils of war, and by the chi- | had none of the vulgar pride founded on wealth or station. He frequently al- 












Juded to his lowly condition in early life with great humility, thanking Heaven, 
with tears in his eyes, for its extraordinary goodness tohim. He not only re- 
: membered, but did many acts of kindness to, many of his early friends, of which 
: more than one touching anecdote is related. Such traits of sensibility, gleaming 
through the natural austerity and steruness of a disposition like his, hke light 
breaking through a dark cloud, affect us the more sensibly by contrast. He was 
irreproachable in his morals, and conformed literally to all the rigid exactions of 
his severe order, in the court as faithfully as in the cloister. He was sober, ab- 
stemious, chaste. In the latter particular he was careful-that no suspicion of the 
license which so often soiled the clergy of the period should attach to him. 
On one occasion, while on a journey, he was invited to pass ifie night at 
the house of the Duchess of Maqueda, being informed that she was ab- 
sent. The duchess was at home, however, and entered the apartment be- 
: fore he retired to rest. ‘You have deceived me, lady,’ said Ximenes, rising in 
anger ; ‘if you have any business with me, you will find me to-morrow at the 
confessional.’ So saying, he abruptly left the palace. He carried his aus- 
terities and mortifications so far as to endanger his health. There is a curious 
brief extant of Pope Leo the Tenth, dated the last year of the cardinal’s life, 
| enjoining him to abate his severe penance, to eat meat and eggs on the ordinary 

fasts, to take off his Franciscan frock, and sleep in linen and on a bed. He 
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would never consent, however, to divest himself of his monastic weeds. ‘ Fven 
, laymen,’ said he, alluding to the custom of the Roman Catholics, ‘put these on 
. a when they are dying; and shall I, who have worn them all my life, take them off 
, at that time?” Another anecdote is told in relation to his dress. Over his 
coarse woollen frock he wore the costly apparel suited to his rank. An imperti- 


nent Franciscan preacher took occasion one day before him to launch out against 
the luxuries of the time, especially in dress, obviously alluding to the cardinal, 
who was attired in a superb suit of ermine, which had been presented to him. 
He heard the sermon patiently to the end, and after the services were concluded, 


. — a 


4 took the preacher into the sacristy, and, having commended the general tenor of 
H his discourse, shewed, under his furs and fine linen, the coarse frock of his order, 
1 next his skin. Some accounts add, that the friar, on the other hand, wore fine 


linen under his monkish frock. After the cardinal’s death, a little box was found 
in his apartment, containing the implements with which he used to mend the rents 
of his threadbare garment, with his own hands.” 

Too much credit cannot be given to Mr. Prescott for the manner in which he 
has executed bis laborious and important task. No reader but will be touched 





4 by the simple manner in which he alludes to its temporary suspension. The 
iy work is, however, now complete ; and the valuable history is one without which 
bh no historical library can be complete. 

q ~ . 

‘ SAINTS’ DAYS IN NOVEMBER. 





Froma London November Magazine. 

This present month of November, in the year of Grace one thousand eight 
hundred and thirty-seven, is likely to prove a busy month amongst sinners as well 
as amongst saints. It may boast almost of as many Saints’ days—feasts, fasts, 
and other days of superstition and historic note—as it can count astronomical 
days. Ata few of these we shall slightly glance. And first of all, on its very 
first day is the feast of Ali Saint’s and Ali Souls! Amongst many other super- 
stitions, and even horrible ceremonies, still practised in Roman Catholic countries 
on the eve and day of All Souls, ‘‘ the churches are hung with black, the tombs 
are opened, a coffin covered with black, and surrounded with wax lights, is placed 
in the nave of the church, and in one corner figures in wood, representing the 
3 souls of the deceased, are half-way plunged into the flames.”” This wretched 
Bi mummery, which to the present day is carried to an incredible and revolting extent 
iy in some parts of the continent—parts in which a popish priesthood is the ruling 

{ power, keeping the land in darkness and in slavery—is understood to have origina- 
4 ted in a most idle and ridiculous story. It can hardly be necessary to remind the 
e reader that by certain visionaries of the by-gone times Mount Etna was regardec 

' as one of the grand entrances to the great underground palace of the prince of 

the power of the air—a dwelling, the plain homespun name of which it is not 
¥ usual to mention within the hearing of “ ears polite.” A holy father, we are 
told—lamentable that history should be silent as to his name—in passing through 
i Sicily and visiting Mount Etna, on his return from a pilgrimage to Jerusalem, 
heard the demons within complaining that many departed souls were taken out 
3 of their hands by the prayers of the Cluniae monks. The father reported the 

: ' extraordinary fact to Odilo, his abbot, who, not less piously inclined, immeciately 
‘ appointed this day for incessant prayer for all departed souls. In the English 
church, on the other hand, the fast is said to have been instituted in memory of 
all good men defunct, proposing them as patterns for Christian imitation, but not 
allowing prayers to be addressed to them. 

Few persons, it is presumed, have auy violent inclination to travel for pleasure 
in the dull, the dark, the damp, the dreary month of November—that month in 
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beef-eating, fog-inhaling islanders. Yet the honest, kind-hearted, cheerful-spirit- 
ed Charles Lamb—how strange must have been the good creetyre’s idiosyncrasy ! 
found himself in his seventh heaven of enjoyment in the midst of a substantial 
London fog—a fog so dense and solid, that a sculptor, with suitable mallet and 
chisel, might hew out of ita model of St. Paul's as large as life. Yes, Charles 
Lamb was in all his glory when he could parade Ludgate Hill, Fleet Street, and 
the Strand, the lights in the street lamps and shops being dimly visible, and the 
rumbling of carriages, the shouts of link-boys, the clatter of many voices, and 
the shrieks of scared passengers almost frightening the land from its propriety 
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nard Barton, with him upon one of these occasions. And then the merry, joyous 
i suppers that followed—* the feast of reason and the flow of soul’”—the multi- 
5 tudinous tankards of ale, the bowls of smoking-hot punch, the odoriferous fumes 
of the sacred “ weed! To Charles Lamb and his few choice associates this 
was a banquet worthy of the gods. 
We have said that few people can be expected to travel for pleasure in the 
month of November. However, there is no accounting for tastes; and some 
; there are who wou/d travel even if it were, in sailor-phraseology, to “‘ rain mar- 
; line-spikes with their points downwards ;"’ and others there are who must travel 
from necessity. ‘To all travellers, therefore, we say, in the words of that sage 
and super-eminently philosophical writer upon all subjects, Dr. Kitchener, “ Re- 
member a catarrh is a disease which very commonly ends in an infiammation of 
the lungs; or, what is as frequent, and much worse, an asthma or comsumption : 
one half of these arise from inattention to what is called a common cold.” Asa 
preventive of these evils the doctor judiciously recommends a cold or tepid bath, 
or sponging all over in the morning. Of this we can say, probutum est. No- 
thing can be more crroneous than the idea that bathing, whether col, tepid, 
‘warm, or hot, subjects the patient to arisk of taking cold. Cold or tepid bathing 
in the morning is a most refreshing and invigorating practice, and should be per- 
tinaciously persisted in all the year round. After ajourney, Dr. Kitchener also 
recommends placitg the feet in warm water for two minutes before going to bed. 
And we can add, that of all safe and salutary travelling beverages, there is no- 
Mt thing so excellent as cold weak brandy-and-water. 


only witty himself, but the cause of wit in others ;" or as of Yorick, that he was 
| “a fellow of infinite jest, of most excellent fancy ;’ but he was certainly a very 
: great oddity in his way. 


other whims equally ridiculous, he had about four hobbies, upon one or more of 


minutes in his company. In music and optics, cookery and astronomy, he was 
perfectly au fait—in his own estimation. On either of these subjects he was 
twice as bad, and never half so good, as that other child of eccentricity, John 
Varley, onthe exhuustless theme of judicial astrology. Are any of our fair 
friends acquainted with John Varley! Yes, many ; and they know him to be a 
capital fortune-teller. Many a wiser head than his own has John Varley thrown 
into a whirl by his skill, real or pretended, in the occult science At all events, 
/ however, as a painter, he isa man of genius. Kitchener thought so of himself, 
; but no one else thought so of hiin. 
desirous of increasing the revenue of the country. For instance, in that oracular 
work of his, “ The ‘Traveller's Oracle.” “ Enquire,” he says, ‘‘what days the 
post comes in, and on your first arrival, especially in a foreign country, for fear 
of a miscarriage (which, however, rarely happens), write by each post tall you get 
an answer.” This was one way, certainly, to insure punctuality of reply; 
aud particularly pleasant and amusing to those who regarded economy in pust- 
age. We beg leave to suggest that printed circulars might be useful on such 


: Occasions. 

4 Of infinitely livelier interest than All Souls’ day—to the juvenile part of the 
i cemmunity at least—is the memorable 5th of November. 

i "Tis good to remember, 

ul The Fifth of November, 


Gunpowder, treason, and plot; 
There's abundance of reason 
To think of the treason, 


7 Then why should it e’er be forgot?” 
“ag | ” slarm . . » 2 7 . 
God graut,”’ exclaimed the pious bishop Sanderson, in one of his sermons, 
: “‘ that we nor ours ever live to see November the fifth forgotten, a the solemaity 
| of it silenced.” Amen! 
; : Independently, however, of religious and patriotic considerations, we love the 
| ' boys and their bonfires, and their wildfires, squibs and crackers, and the jovous 
: exuilation with whic they sacrifice their ‘‘ Guys” on the Sth of Nove eI 
The feeling is an English one, and deserves to t 


be encouraged; we always dis- 


which razors and ropes, dangling and strangling, cutting and shooting, and drown- | 
ing, are held tobe in more than usual requisition amongst us malt-consuming, | 


We shoald like to have seen, had secing been possible, his Quaker friend, Ber- | 


Of Dr. Kitchener it could rot fairly be said, as of Falstaff, that he “‘ was not | 


Setting aside his peculiarity of carrying with him a | 
case of his own concocted sauces when he went out to dine, and a thousand | 


which he was always sure to jump up and ride before any person had been five | 


But he was loyal, and of course patriotic— | 














urse our coppers freely on this day. Widely different is the mendicant custom 
introduced within these few years at the commencement of the oyster season, 
when, by a gang uf shoeless brats of both sexes, we are assailed by the snivel- 
ling cry of, ‘ Pray remember the grotto! only once a year.” We never give to 
them: they ought to be sent home, soundly whipped, and put supperless to 
bed. : si 

The 5th of November is memorable also for the landing of William the 
Third in 1688. By the superstitious of the time the coincidence was deemed 
miraculous. 

Another bonfire and illumination affair, noted and celebrated as recently as the 
year 1684, was the accession of Queen Elizabeth, on the 17th of November. 
The figure of the pope was usually burnt upon this occasion; a circumstance 
which may probably account for the fifth of November boys frequently confound. 
ing his holiness with Guy Fawkes, his agent. “In the Gentleman's Magazine 
for November 1760, vol. xxx. p. 514,” observes Brand, in his valuable work on 
“ Popular Antiquities,” * is an account of the remarkable cavalcade on the even- 
ing of this day in the year 1679, at the time the Exclusion Bill was in agitation, 
copied from ‘ Lord Somers’s Collection,’ vol. xx. The pope, it should seem, was 
carried on this occasion in a pageant representing a chair of state covered 
with scarlet, richly embroidered and fringed ; and at his back, not an effigy, but a 
person representing the devil, acting as his holiness’s privy counsellor ; and fre- 
quently caressing, hugging, and whispering to him, and oftentimes instructing 
him aloud. The procession was set forth at Moorgate, and passed first to Ald- 
gate, thence through Leadenhall Street, by the Royal Exchange and Cheapside, 
to Temple Bar. The statue of the queen on the inner or eastern side of ‘Temple 
Bar having been conspicuously ornamented, the figure of the pope was brought 
before it, when, after a song, partly alluding to the protection afforded by Eliza- 
beth to protestants and partly the existing circumstances of the times, a vast bon- 
fire having been prepared over against the Inner Temple gate, his holiness, after 
some compliments and reluctances, was decently toppled from all his grandeur 
into the impartial flames ; the crafty devil leaving his infallibilityship in the lurch, 
and laughing as heartily at his deserved ignominious end as subtle Jesuits do at 
the ruin of bigotted lay catholics, whom themselves have drawn in.”’ 

An author of the time, speaking of Elizabeth, and also quoted by Brand, says: 
“This might be a great promoter of the tallow-chandlers’ welfare ; for marvel- 
lous illuminations will be set forth in every window, as emblems of her shining 
virtues ; and will be stuck in clay, to put the world in mind that grace, wisdom, 


beauty, and virginity, were unable to preserve ¢he best of women {rom mortality, 
Alack, and a-well-a-day for grace, wisdom, beauty, virginity and the best of wo- 
men!” 


As upona former occasion, the mention of Queen Elizabeth brings us to Queen 
Victoria ; though, impressed with a sense of the truth of the adage, that ‘‘ com- 
parisons are odious,” we have not the slightest intention of drawing a parallel be- 
tween the two. 

Queen Victoria, it appears, means to do the new lord mayor of London and the 
corporation the honour of dining with them on the 9th of November, that im- 
portant day of civic pomp and festivity. 

We recollect not whence the following parody upon a speech in Shakspeare is 
derived, but it is good :— 


‘‘ Suppose that you have seen 
The new-appointed Mayor at Queen Stairs, 
Embark his royalty: his Town company 
With silken streamers, the young gazers pleasing, 
Painted with different fancies ;—have beheld 
Upon the golden galleries music playing, 
And the horns echo, which do take the lead 
Of other sounds ;—now view the city barge 
Draw its huge bottom through the furrowed Thames, 
Breasting the adverse surge: O do but think 
You stand in Temple Gardens, and behold 
London herself on her proud stream afloat ; 
For 30 appears this fleet of magistracy, 
Holding due course to Westminster.” 


Let us not anticipate. It is, we believe, on the 7th that her majesty is to 
leave Brighton, on her return to London, to grace and honour the civic dinner of 
one of Dick Whittington’s official descendants on the 9th. 
two nights’ rest, by which to recruit after the fatigues of her journey, and one 
clear day of preparation for the awful event Her majesty's ministers will not, 
we presume, place their veto upon the intended royal visit, as was the case respect- 
ing that of the late king upon a similar occasion. They are not, just now, afraid 


rise up in judgment against them. 

Victoria is not handsome, in the strict sense of the word; yet her face is one 
that the eye must rest upon, for it is full of ¢hought, and has a touch of sadness, 
as though the crown weighed on the brow too heavily —~an intellectual brow, 
with an air of decision about the mouth. But although mind 
there seemed not to be “2ausic beaming from her face ;”’ in short, there was an 
absence—momentarily, perhaps—of the poetry of early youth—of the bright 
and sunny smile. She never smiled; but then, she was tired, timid, and nervous 
At the moment, however, grey-beards as we are, we imagined ourselves at her 
age—in her place; and we mentally exclaimed —** Why. if we saw such proofs 
of a people’s homage—their universal love—our eyes would rain tears of rap- 
ture, and that carriage would not withhold us, if not from mingling with ou 
loyal subjects, at /east, telling them thattheir dutiful love went to our heart o 
hearts!) Ah! who would bea queen, if the price be the early bloom of a youth 
ful heart ! 

We were told that, after all, her majesty experienced a sense of disappoint- 
ment at her reception; for that instead of the splendid array that awaited her 
arrival, she had set her heart upon seeing the old men and women, and charity chil- 
dren, dine on the Steyne, ashad been the arrangement at Windsor; in which case 
she would have alighted and walked through the crowd ; whereas, said she, 
“they have madea show of me, but have not given a little feast to my poor.” 
This was a beautiful and kind saying—one that ought never to be forgotten. 

Feasting, of a character somewhat different from that of Guildhall, was for- 
merly much in vogue about the time of the festival of St. Martin, on the llth 
of November. St. Martia, a native of Hungary, was originally a soldier; but af- 


was apparent, 











office which he held for six-and-twenty years. 
sally prevalent inthis country, now restricted to villages here and there, to kill cows, 
oxen, swine, &c to be cured for winter consumption, when fresh provisions were 
not to behad. But temporada mutaniur, et nos mutamur in illis : weare wiser now. 
Still, however, Martinmnas is knownas “ black-pudding time’’ down in the north ; 
and the taste for black-pudding serves to show that our forefatlers were as much ad- 
dicted to the sinof punning as we are ; for, in illustration of the feeling, that in mar- 
riage high birth without fortune was worthless, the common people have the homely 
punning adage, that * blood without groats (one of the main ingredients of a black 
pudding) is nothing.” 





| Germany, is unquestionably derived from our Saxon ancestors, who, at Martinmas, 
| held a joyous * feast of sausages,” or gut-puddings- 
Abernethian system, without drinking. Upon the continent this is the season 
for tasting the new wines. This continental feasting at Martinmas is thought to 
be derived from ‘an ancient Athenian festival observed in honour of Bacchus 
on the Lith, 
our November. Olid Martinmas-day, on the 23rd of November, is one of the 
ancient quarterly periods of the year at which, perhaps, even at this time, a few 
rents become payable. 
Astrono:ers tell us. that on the nights of the 12th, 13th and 14th of Novem- | 


ber there have been seen, for many years past, and in different parts of the world, | 
immense showers of brilliant fiery meteors. M. Arago, the celebrated French 
astronomer, has broached a new and curious theory upon this subject, to which, | 
however, our limits permit us only torefer the reader. At present we can regard | 
those heaven/y phenomena only as precursors of certain earthly meteors which 
may be looked for in Westminster on the 15th of the month. Yes, on the 15th | 
of November, the day en which Queen Victoria's first parliament is to assemble, | 
many a political meteor will make its brief appearance in the circumscribed | 
sphere of the Lower House. Jt has been demi-officially announced, that the | 
| house will immediately proceed to the election of a Speaker; but whether the | 
Conservatives mean to attempt a trial of strength on the occasion is yet in doubt. 
From the numbers, weight, and respectability, in every sense of the word, of the | 
English portion of the house of Commons, drawn up in array against them, it is 
impossible but that ministers must feel themselves in extremity: and, as their 
case is desperate, some desperate measure on their part is looked for. Accord- | 
ing to that philosopher and prophet, HB., the ‘“ Queen is in danger.” } 
To the real political predilections of her majesty, if she have any, it seems 
impracticable to obtain any clew: she is so incessantly beset, in her walks, in 
her rides, in her drives, at her dinner and evening parties, by her good lady mo- 
ther the Duchess of Kent, and her leech-like adherents, Lord Melbourne, Lord 
Palmerston 


cum multis alus of the same cliyue, that, were she desirous of 

| or ginating any conservative sentiment or opinion, 

| sternly barred against her. It 
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Thus she will obtain | 


of bludgeons, and brick-bats, and bullets—that the very stones of the street will | 


terwards, he, like manya gallant soldier of our own day, when the sword became | 
rusty in the seabbard, took holy orders. He became bishop of Tours, in France, an | 
Anciently it was a custom univer- | 


The love for this savoury food, still universal throughout 
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| in Northumberland.” 
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or other, her proud spirit—for she has a proud apirii—a proud English spirit-— 
will rise against this thraldom, and that the man who now carries things with so 
high and so reckless a band, will, 

‘“ Like the dew-drop from the lion’s mane, 

Be shook to air !”” 

It would be a woeful affair for the good turtle-loving feeders of our corpora- 
tion, were the Queen's visit to the city to be the means of depriving them of 
their own proper feast at the annual season of commencing office. They know 
better. At first, the new Lord Mayor and the Sheriffs intended to dine at the 
Guildhall on the 15th; but, as that happened to be the day appointed for the 
meeting of parliament, they, not wishing that there should be aught to interfere 
with their enjoyment, very sensibly deferred the day to the 16th, when, no doubt, 
there will be, as the Newspapers inform us, ‘‘a great abundance of the luxuries 
of life.” 

The 22d of the month stands for the festival of St. Cecilia, the patron saint of 
music, who, according to ancient legends and modern verse, drew an angel down 
from heaven by the charms of her own divine melody. According to Dryden, 
Timotheus 








‘‘ raised a mortal to the skies, 
She drew an angel down” 


St. Cecilia was a Roman lady who suffered martyrdom in the year 225 ; either 
by being thrown into a caldron of boiling oil, or stifled in a bath—a usual punish- 
ment for female criminals of rank. By painters, St. Cecilia with her lyre has 
always been deemed a fine subject. 

Sacred to the state of ‘single blessednees,” and its unfortunate votaries, was 
formerly held St. Catherine’s day (November the 25th), not only in Roman Ca- 
tholic, but in Protestant countries. Young women were accustomed to meet on 
that day, and to make merry together. This was called Catherning. What de- 
lightful gossip, scandal, &c., must have occurred on such occasions ; though it 
is understood, we believe, that scandal falls more peculiarly within the range of 
elderly ladies, —“ ancient spinsters,” to wit. The popish legends of St. Cathe- 
rine, ** the spouse of Christ,” are without reason and without end. Of one good, 
however, at least, they have been productive; they have furnished exbaustlese 
themes for painters. 

This remarkable and highly favoured and equally unfortunate lady was a native 
of Alexandria. She was converted to the Christian faith in the year 305; and 
she distinguished herself by intrepidly reproving the pagans for their worship of 
idols, and by reproaching the emperor Maxentius to his face with flagrant tyranny 
and oppression. 

Every person has heard of, and seen, what are termed “ Catherine Wheels.” 
St. Catherine was put to death by rolling a wheel, stuck round with spikes, over 
her body. How ingenious were the ancients, as well as some of the moderns, 
in their refinements upon torture! The professors of the pyrotechnic art have 
availed themselves extensively of the contrivance. 

St. Catherine’s name is not uncelebrated in the annals of chivalry Her body 
is said to have been buried in Mount Sinai: near the supposed spot, a monastery 
was raised, and dedicated to her memory; and in the year 1063 an order of 
knighthood was instituted to guard and defend her sepulchre. The knights were 
made upon her tomb, in the same manner as those of the Holy Sepulchre. Their 
duty was to protect pilgrims who visited the tomb from devotion, and to entertain 
them during their stay. They lived under the rule of St. Basil the Great, and 
vowed obedience to the abbot of their monastry ; their garment was white, and 
| on the left side a Catherine Wheel interlaced with the cross of Jerusalem; the 
| wheel pierced with six red spikes. 

Another order of St. Catherine was instituted by the emperor Peter the Great 
of Russia, m 1714—an order sacred to the ladies, and those only of the first dis- 
unction in Europe. Its origin is full of interest. So great was the love of the 
czarina, Catherine, for her husband, that she accompanied him during his cam- 
paigns. In that of the Pruth, in 1711, their majesties, with the army, were in 
the utmost distress and danger from the Turks. The empress, unknown as it 
is said to Peter, despatched a courier to the Turkish commander, offering a large 
sum of money if he would open a negotiation. He assented to the proposal, a 
| treaty was set on foot, and a peace was concluded; and this order was insti- 
| tuted by the emperor to perpetuate the love and fidelity of the czarina to his ma- 
| Jesty. 

It so seldom happens that the /adies are considered in such cases, or that they, 
eminently as they merit the honour, are the objects of such institutions, that we 
shall not apologise for offering a description of the magnificeat insignia of this 
order. ‘*Theensign is a circular crimson enamelled escutcheon of gold, upon 
which is disposed a four-pointed white enamelled gold cross. At the bottom of 
| the cross, somewhat behind, is the half of a wheel. This is of a brown colour, but 

the spokes and nails are of gold. Behind the wheel appears St. Catherine. Her 

upper garments are of rose colour; her lower, of a faded blue. Her head is 

surrounded with a glory, and she holds in her right hand a palm-branch of green 

enamel. This escutcheon is surrounded with a rich circle of diamonds. On 

the three its of the circle, upon the two lateral and the extreme points of 

Wie cross are placed, appear three A#eurs-de-lis, of diamonds, which are disposed 
t! } Above the cross is a diamond crown, and over the crown is a small 

star of diamonds. This badge is suspended from a narrow poncean- 
coloured ribbon, with a border of silver, and | 
shoulder. 
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Above the badge is a knot of this ribbon, upon which is a motto in 


the Russian langu: 


right 
ge. Upon the left breast the ladies also wear an eight-pointed 
which are embroidered 





star, the rays of in silver, In the middle is a ponceau- 
coloured escutc!con, upon which are placed a cross of silver, and the half of a 
wheel, argent. In the four angles of the cross, are the four letters, E. R.O.S 


’ 
and around the whele is a circle of red-velvet, on which is embroidered the 
motto, Pro Iride et Patria, inthe Russian language. 


The crown which is above 
is of gold; and.at the bottom are 


two green palin branches, laid across.” It 
nay uot be altogether uninteresting to add, that, previously to her marriage with 
tis serene highness the duke, afterwards king of Wirtewberg, her royal high- 
ness, Charlotte Augusta, princess royal of Great Britain, was, by the then reign- 
| ingempress of Russia, created a lady of this noble order; and that at the cere- 
mony of her nuptials ber royal highness wore the insignia. 
Approaching towards the close of the month, we have yet to mention the 
festival of St. Andrew, the patron saint of Scotland, on the 30th—a day re- 
| nowned among the people of that country, for singed sheep’s heads, haggess, &c 
These favourite and savoury, and at the same time economical dishes, prot ably 
originated from the practice of slaughtering the sheep for the market and leaving 
the head and entrails upon the spot. 


} 


St. Andrew, revered not less by the Russ’ans than by the Scots, was brother 
to St. Peter, and the first disciple whom Christ chose. He is said to have snf- 
| fered martyrdom upon a cross which had the form of an X, or the 30th of No- 

vember, in the year 83, at Patras, in Achaia. 
| ‘The orderof St. Andrew of the Thistle, in Scetland, is very ancient, and one 

of the most noble in Europe. With the exception of three ribbons, which are 
| reserved for a prince of the blood and two English noblemen, it is a national 
decoration. centering ina few of the powerful and opulent families of North 
| Britain. According to John Lesly, Bishop of Ross, in his hist: ry of Scotland, 

‘it took its beginning from a bright cross in heaven, in form like that whereon 
| St. Andrew the apostle suffered martyrdom, which appeared to Achaius king of 
| Scots, and Hungws king of the Picts, the night before the battle was fought be- 

twixt them and Athelstane, king of England, as they were on their knees at 
prayer; when St. Andrew, their tutelary saint, is said also to have appeared, and 
promised to the kings that they should always be victorious when that sign ap- 
peared ; and the next day these kings prevailing over King Athelstane in battle, 
they went in solemn processiun, barefooted, to the kirk of St. Andrew, to return 
thanks to God and his apostle for their victory, vowing that they and their posterity 


would ever bear the figure of that cross in their ensigns and banners. ‘The place 


| where this battle was fought retains to this day the name of Athelstane’s Ford, 


Having grown into desuetude, this order was revived by 


| James the Fifth of Scotland, who added the collar of thistles intermingled with 


sprigs of rue, in 1536; again, by James the Second of England, in 1637; and 
again by Queen Anne, in 1703. 

The Russian order of St. Andrew was instituted by Peter the Great, in the 
year 1698, to animate his nobles and chief officers in the wars against the Turks, 
and to reward those who had distinguished themselves by their bravery. St 
Andrew was selected as its patron, because according to tradition, he was the 
founder of Christianity amongst the Muscovites. This order, the most illus- 
trious in Russia, is conferred only upon the nobility of the first rank, upon sover- 
eign princes, and upon foreigners of the highest distinction. 

ical 


JANE LOMAX. 
Jane Lomax, ora Mother's Crime. A Novel, in 3 vols. By the Author of 
‘ Brambletye House.’ 

The novel-reading public will not be sorry to find that a writer who has given 
so many preofs of peculiar talents, andto whom they owe an ample share of the 
pleasure (let us add,too, of the profit) they have derived from the novels of the 
age, has broken “ the cold chain of silence,” that has bound him so long. With 
a fullsense of the vigorous and freely-painted pictures of character with which 
the previous novels ef Mr. Horace Smith abound, they will, we doubt not, lose 
little time in convincing themselves of the truth that has impressed itself on vs 


while turning with keen excitement the pages of this boldly imagined and power- 


fully executed work ; of the fact that time has in no sense diminished the powers 
of their entertainer, that his pen is as pointed, and his hand as firm and free of 
movement as of old. Not only does he re-appear with unweakened powers, but 
he af rsto us upon new grou ds d e Lomax bears little resemblance tc 
al f established productions, while its claims to popularity are not inferior 
to any em. Hel not here gratified his taste for historical 


portraiture 
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and the delineation of the scenes and characters of a past age—the picturesque 
grouping of quaint and grotesque forms—the minute descriptions of antique 
architecture, draperies, and costume—the tracing out of old English or old 
foreign customs, manners, and pastimes, as accessories to the greater work of 
bringing forward the universal characteristics of humanity, strength and weak- 
ness, virtue andcrime. He has trusted more to his own eyes than to hi» books ; 
he gives us the fruit, more exclusively, of his observations than of his reading ; 
and paints human live with less of the air of acopier, though a spirited and acute 
one, than was discernible in some of his earlier pictures, that with all their 
excellencies reminded us of the master-style whick had suggested them. Nor 
does our welcome of this new work stophere. Mr. Smith has not merely hit 
upon a new course as respects himself, but it may in many essentials be regirded 
as a new one as respects other writers. He has penetrated into a part of the 
town exceedingly unfrequented by fashionable authors, and has chosen his 
dramatis persone from amongst a class of personages of whom few courtly 
readers have received any ideas even in books. There is but one change of scene 
from Bristol to Bermondsey ; but how sufficing for the great dramatic purpose of 
the tale! There is not a ** man of family,” or a “ gentleman by birth and posi 
tion,” inall the portrait-gallery here thrown open ; but with the utmost imagina- | 
ble deference to that “class of the community,”’ how little have we missed 
them ! , 

The contrast between the subject and characters of this story, and the subject 
and characters of some of what have figured as ‘ fashionable novels,” is glanced 
at by our author in his preface where he speaks of works in which the prominent 
personages bear sounding titles, maintain grand establishments, and move oaly in 
aristocratic circles, while all the rest act only as foils to their superiors, being 
taken from low life, and rendered as vulgar and ridiculous as possible. It is very 
truly observed, that “ writers of this school, forgetting that there is an innate 
vulgarity, quite independent of external observances and forms, and quite as 
likely, therefore, to be encountered among the peerage as the peasantry, have 
confined it to certain conventional phrases, personal peculiarities, and domestic 
usages. Even if this narrow view be not opposed to Nature and to truth, it can 
hardly be denied that it hasa mischievous tendency to widen the breach, where 
too great a severance and alienation of classes already forms the besetting sin of 
our social system.” He therefore takes the middling ranks and those immediate- 
ly beneath them “‘ however unclassical may be their avocations and abodes,” as 
available materials for the novelist ; and we must say, triumphantly establishes 
the fact, that the passions of our common nature, exhibited in the adventures of 
shopkeepers and artisans, are as susceptible of deep interest as when associa- 
ted with the woes of “ coronetted grandeur.” ‘The author of ‘“‘ Jane Lomax”’ 
can have nothing to apprehend from the prejudice of long-established associa- 
tions. 

When reading a recently published tale by Mrs. Gore (“* Mary Raymond,”) we 
were in part under the influence of the spell close-woven around the heart by the 
passionate woes of Uthello ; and in following this story scene by scene, led on 
and subdued even to a sense of awe by the chief and crowning character from 
which the work takes its name, we are irresistibly wrought up to a consciousness 
of the appalling presence of a Macbeth and his wife—acting together on the 
real stage of life, ina work less bloody yet darkly criminal—with purposes less 
sordidly selfish, yet equally fatal to the peace of evil-doers—and without the 
superstitions and poetical agency of blasted heath or magic cauldron, yet filling 
the heart with a mingled sensation of terror, loathing, aye, and of commiseration 
allied in degree tu that with which we follow the career, be they awake or asleep, 
of the poet’s unrivalled creations. Previous to entering upon the brief explana- 
tion of the simple story, we will turn to an early chapter for a passage that will 
afford an insight into the one extraordinary character, the heroine :— 

‘** Ungovernable passions, humble station, anda considerable share of personal 
beauty, all fearful temptations to an ill-educated female, has occasioned Mrs. 
T.omax, at avery early age, to plunge into evil courses, over which we shall 
charitably drop a veil. A vigorous, penetrative mind, and asuppressed, but not 
extinguished, sense of rectitude, quickly enabling her to discern the errors of the 
course she was pursuing, of which her keen sensibility had already made her 
feel the misery and the degradation, she sought eagerly for some means of recov- 
ering the station she had forfeited, an object which could only be effected by a 
decent marriage.” | 

‘* Most females similarly cireumstanced would have been deterred by the diffi- | 
culties of such an undertaking ; but, to a mind like her's, impediments were 
incentives, while her sharp discrimination soon found a fitting object on whom she 
might exercise her wiles. Joel Lomax, then engaged in a thriving trade, was 
respectable, amorous, and weak. Her blandishments, her beauty, and that almost 
irresistable fiscination which a strong decided mind can exercise over one that is 
feeble and irresolute, quickly accomplished all the rest. In three months they | 
were married. | 

‘From that moment, Mrs. Lomax became a reformed and altered womatt. 
Aware of the inappreciable value of character from the deeply felt humility of its | 
loss, she conducted herself so irreproacha!ly in her new neighbourhood, where 
her previous history was unknown, that she won universal respect. Too quick | 
and apprehensive not to perceive the deficiencies in her education, she secretly | 
and assiduously commenced a course of self-instruction, a task which scon 
enabled a vigorous intellect like her’s to take its station rather above than below 
the level of the sphere in which she was now moving.”’ 

* From this late, though diligent and successful, cultivation of her talents, she | 
derived no small advantage in after-years, since it qualified her to assist in the | 
education of her children, under a reverse of fortune, which all her exertions and 
abilities, for she was her husband's chief counsellor and director, even in the 
affairs of business, had been unable to ward off. 

In the struggles that ensued, and during the late years of penury, wher 
Lomax had supported himself and family on tife pitiful salary of a law stationer's 
clerk, she had endured everything without uttering a single complaint as to her 
own lot, although she would occasionally, and even sharply, reproach her husband 
for his prostration of spirit and total want of manly fortitude. Her own compo- 
sure, however, did not proceed from resignation, so much as from that proud re- 
sistance to calamity which is ever offered by a high andintrepid spirit. Knowing | 
the eumity of fortune to have been unprovoked by any extravagance or indis- 
creiuon, an indignant sense of its injustice enabled her to endure it, not only 
without repining, but witha feeling of defiance that was much more consonant to 
her courageous soul thana cowering submission.” 

A severe and terrible lesson, wrought out of this reformation, is among the 
grand moral beauties of the story. Rigid and repulsive as it may sound, il is 
the excess of maternal feeling in this strong-minded woman, in her who has become 
a mother under such circumstances, that steeps her to the very lips in crime, and 
impels her to drag her weak and wretched rescuer, the husband by whom she has 
become virtuous, the father of the boy she worships, into thedeep gulph of guilt | 
and irretrievable ruin. It is as a mothor that Jane Lomax is a criminal; the 
passage which describes the concentrated force of her affection is so beautiful, that 
it would be a sin to pass it over :— 

‘* By that benevolent provision of nature which generally concentrates the 
parental, or at least the maternal, affections upon whichever object, from its 
physical or mental imperfections, has the most need of incessant watchfulness asd 
love, the strong passions of Mrs. Lomax, which for so many years had been kept 
in restraint, vented themselves in an unmeasured and ungovernable fondness 
for her only son Benjamin, an amiable and beautiful, but sickly youth, whom 
they had reared with the greatest difficulty, and upon whom the mother doatrd 
with a redoubled devotion every time that she snatched him, as it were, from the 
jaws of death. Uponeach of these occasions, she felt as if he had been born 
again to her ; and thus the affection, which would have sufficed for several chil- 
dren, become concentrated upon one. A blind and excessive attachment of this 
nature not seldom punishes itself by spoiling its object; but her son was of so 
happy a nature, so affectionate, so right principled, so amiable, that he remained 
unperverted, even by over indulgence, and in some degree justified the perilous 
tenderness which loved him “ not wisely, but too well.” It was on!y when she 
adverted to the precarious state of this cherished boy that her resolute heart ever 
sank within her.” 

Such is the woman who at the opening of the story is watching by the deatb- 
bed of a rich old German sugar-baker, to whom her husband is clerk—on whom 
her two children—her beloved and sickly boy above all—are dependent. It is to 
her that the dying man exhibits his will, made in favour of aa absent nephew, and 
bequeathing to Lomax two hundred pounds. Perhaps this very legacy helped 
her to the conception, or at least to the encouragement of the idea, of forging a will, 
substituting her husband’s name for that of the real heir. The stroggle with her 
3elfis brief—a glance at the consequences to her boy—the prospect ef procuring 
lim the best medical aid, every comfort, every convenience, every apparent worldly 
advantage—this consideration determines her. But the struggle withthe weak- 
ness of her husband is more protracted ; fear, rather than principle, shapes work 
sufficient for her strong mind and passionate energies ; but she talks and threat- 
ens away every difficaltly—she employs argument after argument, commands by | 
seeming to yield, and dictates by persuasion—the false will is complete, and the 
true one burned ; that burning of the will forming a scene of intense interest, 
and presenting a picture as striking as any that we can immediately call to mind 

The contrast is indeed admirab'e between the daring spirit and untrembling nerve 
of the wife—or we should rather say of the mother—and the fear, anguish, horror, 
and remorse of the superstitivus husband. With such a manager as Mrs. Lomax, 
an affair of this sort is sure to be well executed and plausibly explained. The | 
guilty pair are in possession of wealth, and in due season retreat from Bristol to | 
a house in the suburbs of London—the neighbourhood of Bermondsey. The 
consequences of guilt pursue them; the husband's nights as well as days resem- 
ble those so fearfully hinted at by Macbeth; and his constant terrors and the 
toathing of his cowardice act upon the nature of his wife equally to his disad- 
vantec*“tnd ner own disquiet. He is haunted by a phantom that he saw—or 











ceeded to it as she hastened to his bed-room in search of her husband. 


fancied he saw—at the window of the kitchen, as the will was being thrust into 
the fire, ‘a tall thin figure in a low-crowned hat ;” and such a man he finds has 
actually obtained, at D »ctors’ Commons, only the day before his own application, 
a copy of the fatal will! His reason almost deserts him—a stoppage in the 
street obliges his coachman to go out of the line of road on his way home, and, 
looking out of the carriage-window, he finds himself within view of a wretch | 
who has been executed for a similar crime; and among the spectators, staring 
at him, is the unforgotten face of the phantom,in a low-crowned hat! This 
shock he never recovers. The effect is witnessed by his children, and by the 
mother is attributed to aberrations of intellect, occasioned by his good for- 
tune :— 

‘Benjamin, who was by nature candid, confiding, and unsuspicious, attributed 
his father’s change of demeanour, and evident perturbation of spirits, to the 
catise assigned by his mother ; under which persuasion he sought to alleviate his 
calamity by all the good offices which his affectiona'e and dutiful heart could 
suggest. 

“So did Mary, whose superior penetration, however, would not allow her to be 
so easily hoodwinked. The undefined misgivings with which slie was almost 
afraid to trust her own heart, revealed themselves in the additional dcjection of 
her air, andthe unconscious tear that wou!d occasionally steal down her check. 
Her quick sighted mother, reading her thoughts with the intuitive apprehensive- 
ness of guilt, resented her silent sorrow asan implied reproach, and even became 
jealous of herattentions to her father. Her darling Benjamin had aiways en- 
grossed the whole of her parental affections, and, as we are generally averse to 
those we have injured, she sometimes conducted herself towards Mary with a 
coldness that evinced an almost total indifference, though it had not yet amount- 
ed to positive dislike Under the joint influence, however, of a soured temper 
and a saddened heart, aggravated by the jealousy to which we have just alluded, 
she began to treat her now with a harshness which the poor girl was utterly un- 
able to explain, and which she felt the more sensibly, because she knew it to be 
utterly unmerited. 

‘Mary, whose mind was scarcely less vigorous, though much better regulated 
than that of her mother, was not of a temperament to be permaner'ly depres- 
sed by this manifest injustice. If the sense of what was due to her parent 
would not allow her to resent, or even to complain of it, the feeling ef what was 
due to herself prevented her from succumbing beneath it.” 

He skulks about town, looks no one in the face, he has a gate at the back of 
the garden for escape in case of visitations from the law, and drinks to excess to 
drown his ever present conscience. His condition, and the Lady Macbeth-like 
anxieties of his wife, are seen in the following incident. He is presiding ata 
dinner-party when the name of the nephew he has robbed is casually men- 
tioned :— 

“«*T was to have brought home a friend of my own, only he was taken ill just 
as I was on the point of sailing. I hope he is hearty again by this time, for ] 
don’t know a pleasanter fellow than honest Ned Ruddock.’ 

“At the mention of this ominous word the uplifted wine glass fell with a smash 
from the hand of Lomax, who suddenly started upon his feet, and with a look 
and voice of agonized terror shouted out, ‘Who? who? what—what name did 
you mention?’ 

““* Why, that of my friend, Edward Ruddock. Do you know him! He is 
coming to England on a very particular business, and I dare say we shall have 
him in the river by the next ship.’ 

“The muscles of Lomax’s face and body, which had previously been in astate 
of violent tension, became rapidly relaxed, a cold perspiration burst from his 
forehead, his teeth chattered in his head, and he sank with a tremulous spasm in- 
to his chair, inarticulately mumbling the word, ‘ Lost! lost! lost!’ Presently 
recovering himself, however, he sprang, as if by a convulsive effort, from his 
chair, and tottered out of the room, opening and clutching his fingers as he 
ejaculated, in a hoarse whisper, ‘Ha! the key! the key! the garden gate! the 
garden gate!’ 

“* Amazement and consternation were depicted upon the countenances of the 
visitors, several of whom rose from their chairs: when Mrs. Lomax, whuse usual 
presence of mind did not fail her, exclaimed with a persuasive and courteous 
smile, ‘ Let me entreat you to be composed, and to resume your seats. My poor 
husband is subject to these attacks.’” 

The scene that ensues wil! serve asa specimen of several between this misera- 
ble pair :— 

** Quickly dissipated was the bland smile that had mantled over the features of 
Mrs. Lomax, on her quitting the dinner-table, and a look of stern wrath suc- 
He was 
not there, but, on recollecting his broken exclamations, which afforded her a 
clue to his probable movements, she descended the stairs, and, passing into 
the garden, hurried, by the light of the moon, towards the gate at its opposite ex: 
tre mity. 

“At the sound of her approaching footsteps, the terror-stricken fugitive, who 
had sought to make his escape in that direction; sunk cowering to the ground, ‘1 
surrender —I could not get out—I have lost the key—-I have lost the key !’ 

‘“** Lost your wits, you mean,’ exclaimed the wife, with a look ef unutterable 
scorn and indignation. ‘ Pitiful self-betraying wretch ! would that I could crush 
you with my foot when you thus lie prostrate, and coil yourself up like a reptile, 
as you are!’ 

6 Jane! ejaculated Lomax, somewhat reassured by the voice of his wife, 
‘is it you—are you alone— quite, quite alone !—No constable—no Bow street of- 
ficer ?’ 

“66 Chicken-hearted fool! raise up your eyes and see, unless you are struck blic’ 
as well as mad. Idiot that J was, to league myself with so perilous an accom- 
pilee as a Snivelling coward, whose imbecility—baugh !—I sicken to think of your 
loathsome and abject—vp, thou unmanly creature, and hie thee to bed, lest thou 
shouldst further shame and exposé thyself and me. Up, I say !’ 

*«* Nay, now, dear, Jane!’ muttered the partner of her guilt, as he raised him- 
self slowly upon his legs with the assistance of the gate, ‘do not upbraid me— 
thedeed was your suggestion—not mine. It was you who—and, besides, I 
have not your courage, and nevershall have. There is something terrible in your 
defiance of danger—no, no spirit of darkness could display a more determined 
audacity. Itamazes me; I cannot understand it.’ 

‘*** Because you feel and think like a woman, and J like a man. Still trembling, 
still shrinking with alarm whena leaf rustles in the wind! Fool and dastard ! 
lean upon me; we must not be long missed from the house. Hush! speak not 
a word; keep your tongue quiet within those rattling teeth ; you have sufficiently 
endangered yourself, me, and our children for one night. Come on !’ 

““*Ruddock is coming home,’ groaned Lomax, scarcely conscious of what he 
was uttering—‘ it is he who will exposeus. The Lord have mercy upon me! I 
shall die upon a gibbet !’ 

“*By Heaven!’ exclaimed his wife, firmly grasping his arm with both her 
hands, ‘J will myself inform against you, and deliver you over instantly to the 
officers of justice, if you speak another word on this forbidden subject.’ 

“* Have pity on me, dear Jane; I scarcely know what I say or do. 
your arm, ard I will try to reach the house.’ 

‘‘He made the attempt accordingly, and they were proceeding slowly and in 
silence, when the shadow of a waving tree was wa‘ted towards them, along the 
gravel walk, and Lomax, starting in an agony of terror, inarticulately muttered, 
‘Ha! it ishe—itishe! J saw the tall thin man in the low—’ 

“*Wretch!’ interposed his companion, stopping his mouth with her hand, 
‘remember my threat—I will not be trifled with;—be silent, or by Heaven, 
you area dead man! If you must needs be more frightened at shadows than 
I should be at realities, shut your coward eyes, and suffer me to lead you 
back.’ 

*Quailed by the stern energies of his accomplice, Iomax obeyed in silence, 
and tottered forwards until they passed beneath the deep shade of the great cypress 
tree at the back of the house. As they emerged from it into the lght of a cloud- 
less moon, their figures presented a singular contrast, not only to each other, but 
te the scene that surrounded them. 

‘“‘ Ever fortified and braced up to resistance by a conviction of danger, the wife 
advanced with a firm step, an erect attitude, and a countenance that seemed to defy 
not only all earthly dangers, but the very light of heaven that irradiated her fixed, 
resolute, and marble-like features. 

** Dauntless, but not rash or desperate, she glanced calmly and vigilantly around 
her, anxious to reach the house without exciting any avoidable observation or sus- 
picion. Her rich dress,and the flashing of the jewels in her hair, for she had 
rushed out without altering her attire, gave herthe semblance of a tragic heroine, 
conscious that she was surrounded with perils of all sorts, and yet fully prepared 
to confront the worst extremity of fate or fortune. 

“To the arm of this impersonation of fortitude, or rather of impenitent auda- 
city, clung her still shuddering husband, cowering down with a hang-dog look, 
till he was almost half double, involuntarily opening and clutching his fingers, his 
eyes firmly closed, a co!d perspiration on his brow, his thoughts scared and be- 
wildered, bis heart sinking within him, even at the chattering of his own teeth, 
and the creaking of his shoes as he crept furtively along upon his tiptoe.” 


Lend me 


These scenes are succeeded by a death scene. He for whom all this guilt was 
committed, this misery provoked, dies of the deep seated disease that preyed upon 
him from boyhood. He lies in the presence of his devoted and now distracted 
mother. The description, long asit is, is too fine to be omitted :— 

“Tt was evening, and as Benjamin reclined upon bis bed surrounded by his 
family, and soothing their sorrows into reverence and resignation by such discourse 
as we have been describing, he desired that the window might be thrown open 
for the weather was sultry, and he thought the air might relieve him. The 
beams of the setting sun, reflected by a crimson cloud, threw a flush of light inte 
the room, that imparted a glew of seeming health tothe sick youth, who drew 
himself a little higher up on the pillow, and gazed out, through his favourite flow 








ers in the window, upon the animated river, and the mingled houses and green 
fields that skirted its opposite banks as it wound away towards the east. A fresh, 
a balmy air was wafted into the apartment, filling it with the nce of the 


roses over which it passed ; the rustling of boughs and the birds was 
heard from the garden ; anda musical snuff Lox, which had begm chased by 
Mrs. Lomax for the recreation of the invalid, filled his ear, in fairy-like tinklings, 
with Luther's Hymn, a melody in which he found particular delight, from the asso- 
ciations with which it was connected. 

*** How pleasant, how delightful is it,” he exclaimed, when the music had 
ceased, ‘thusto behold the setting sun, and the gleaming river, and to catch the 
busy hum of this great city, not so nearas to disturb the thoughts, and yet dis- 
tinct enough to awaken all the social sympathies of the heart! Mine is elated at 
this moment with a new, a sweet, an indescribable sensation, as if it were yearn- 
ing, more ardently than ever, for that glorious heaven which is looking so benig- 
nantlydown upon me. I feel that my days, my hours, are rapidly drawing to a 
close, and oh ! how thankful should I beif I might pass away now, even now, 
cheered by the light, and fanned by the afrs of heaven, surrounded with sweet 
odours, and music and beauty, and closing my eyes amid the leve beaming leoks 
of all those who are dear to me upon earth, in the blessed hope of again meeting 
them in heaven.’ 

‘* He paused, but his rapt companions made no reply, for they derived a mourn- 
fal solace from his discourse, and invited him by their silence to resume it. He 
did so after a while, exclaiming, in a weaker voice, ‘I am very, very happy ; 
I am wonderfully sustained, as if by an invisible hand drawing me heavenward. 
Ah! if my wish could at this instant be realised, how truly might I exclaim, 
‘Odeath where is thysting? O grave! where is thy victory ! ’ 

“« Again there was a silence of a few minutes, when he continued, in a tone so 
faint as to be scarcely audible, ‘I fee! as if I should sleep—good night !—bless 
you all!’ 

** With these words he laid his cheek upon the pillow, and, looking at his mother 
attempted to speak, but, finding himself unable, he beckoned her towards him, 
pointing to his mouth, and made a motion with his lips, as if inviting her to kiss 
them. Shedidso with a gentle tenderness, for she feared to disturb him, and 
ejaculated a whispered return of his benediction, after which he closed his eyes, 
and appeared to fall tranquilly asleep,—It was the quiet sleep of death! His 
prayer had been heard, his mo‘her had received his patting breath, he had died 
like a flower, which exhales icself tranquilly to heaven in the midst of sweetness 
and of beauty. 

‘“« Anxious to prolong his seeming slumber, his mother gently closed the window, 
hushiagly whispered her husband and Mary to withdraw, and seated herself at 
the foot of the bed, brooding over him with a solicitude so fond that she feared 
to move, and almost to breathe, lest she should awaken him. The setting sun, 
chequered by the flowers in the window, fell upon his waxen features, and 
flickered amid his golden locks, until, asshe gazed intently upon him, she fancied 
his head to be surrounded by a divine halo ; and mentally ejaculated, ‘ Assuredly 
this is no son of mine, no mortal youth, buta seraph whom heaven has vouch- 
safed to send down a while upon the earth, and now, alas! is preparing to reclaim. 
Instead of repining, should this unmerited boon be withdrawn from me, I should 
rather be grateful that I have been suffered to enjoy it solong. And yet to part 
—to part forever! I cannot, cannot reconcile my mind toa thought so wither- 
ing, so agonising.’ 

“‘ Atthis moment, the last rays of light fading slowly from the room, she turn- 
ed her eyes towards the western heavens, and sorrowfully thought, ‘Ah! when 
the great orb of day sinks beneath the horizon, we mark its disappearance amid 
the gathering darkness without regret, for we know that a morning will succeed, 
and that we shall again be warmed and cheered with its renovating beams; but 
when my day-star shall set in the gloom of the grave, when my beloved Benja- 
min shail sink into the earth, no morning will revive him, no daylight will again 
dawn upon my benighted heart—all will be gloom, desolation, despair !’ 

“ Again she fixed her looks upon the bed, until it became vague and indistinct 
in the gathering shades of evening; but the fair features and the gleaming locks 
of her son made a dim light of their own, upon which she continued to gaze 
until the night had set in, pleased at the thought that he was enjeying so deep 
and continuousa slumber. To prevent his being disturbed by the entrance of 
servants, she had given orders that candles should always be left on a slab out- 
side, so as to be ready when wanted. Cautiously opening the door, and stealing 
out on tiptoe, she brought them in, and deposited them at the further end of the 
room, casting a look at the supposed sleeper, as she returned to her seat. 

His attitude remained precisely the same, but his eyes were not quite closed, 
and there was an indcscribable something in his aspect which suddenly electri- 
tied her with a suspicion of the dreadful truth. 

‘* Starting to his side, she thrice ejaculated his name beginning with a hoarse 
whisper, and rising into an impatient cry. All was motionless, all was silent ! 
Agonised by this confirmation of her fears, she snatched up his outstretched hand. 
It was cold as marble ; and as she flung it from her, with an irrepressible shudder, 
it fell rattling upon the little table by the bed-side, where it lay, stark and inani- 
mate. 

‘«‘ Another moment's suspense would have been intolerable. She shook him 
with an impassioned vehemence, she threw herself upon his death-chilled face 
—all her doubts were in an instant dispelled, all her hopes were quenched for 
ever; and, as she recoiled from thus embracing a corpse, ashriek of thrilling 
anguish, theshriek of abereft mother, broke from her lips, and echoed through 
the whole house. 

‘“** He isdead ! he is dead!’ che reiterated, with a look and accent of utter 
despair. ‘O God! what a pang shoots through my heart! It is broken, it has 
burst asunder ; and my brain, my brain !’ she continued, suddenly clasping her 
head with both haiids, ' It throbs, it whirls, it is on fire, I shall go mad !'” 

The mother’s spirit is broken—her mind gives way, or only retains its strength 
in threats dealt out to her tortured husband of repairing to a magistrate and 
making confession. Thisimpels the agonized wretch to place some seeming re- 
straint upon her; fromwhich in aparoxysm of insanity she breaks—and thus 
breaks the ‘ single hair” that holds her tolife. Her death reminds us of some 
of the startling flights of the old dramatists. She ‘* proceeded to her wardrobe, 
arrayed herself in her best attire, put rings upon her fingers and jewels in her hair, 
viewed herself in the glass ; and thus at ceep midnight, the wet, gusty, dark 
midnight, escaped through the secret gate of the garden, and flung herself into 
the river. The partner of her crime does not long survive: he confesses his 
deed to his pure-minded and exemplary daughter, by whom the ill-won property 
is restored, and whose character, with those of two other loving and lovely 
maidens, throw an exquisite light, grace, and freshness upon the painful story. 
These and othercharacters we must reserve for a short comment on another occa- 
sion. 

—E 


TABLEAUX FROM SPORTING LIFE. 


BY CRAVEN. 


SKETCH THE FIRST.—TATTERSALL'S. 

Sheridan's elegant definition of true courage requires that it be as polished as 
it is keen: those who make “satire their weapon’’ are wont to bestow all their 
care upon the gless, neglecting both its edge and point. Writers of this class 
are ever prodigal of generalities. Horace, the courtier, lampooned mankind ia 
the mass, but was especially cautious in eschewing all that tended towards per- 
sonality. His no less courtly disciple of Twickenham compounded, through the 
medium of convenient asterisks, between his sincerity and good-breeding. It is 
true, indeed, that in a well-turned couplet he declared, 

‘*T would fain please you, if I knew with what; 

Tell me which knave is lawful game, which not?” 
Yet, obedient to the professional polish of all his tribe, we find in the sequel, 
that, to quote his own words against him, he 

“ Arraigned no mightier thief than wretched Wild.” 
Shakspeare, no mean authority, tells us that the noblest purpose of the stage is 
“to hold the mirror up to nature.” That which the drama was, the press is. 
The influence of theatrical representations has decreased in the proportion that 
the taste for literary pursuits has advanced. Lessons on the social economy are 
not now learnt in places of public resort, but in the closet. All who write, whe- 
ther for instroction or entertainment, should have this ever before them. Of all 
social engines, the pen is the most powerful : let the man who ventures to assume 
it remember, that he has put his hand to the plough, and that he may not look 
back. 

if it be requisite, in the ordinary business of life, guarded as it is by legisla- 
tive enactments, and entered upon and pursued with the mind collected and cir- 
cumspect, that those, with whom we deal, should possess characters fer probity 
and uprightness, how infivitely more essential is it, that they,among whom we 
are thrown in moments of excitement, and with whom we speculate, resting 
upon the security of their honour solely, should be of unequivocal faith and un- 
sullied reputation! Yetthe precise opposite of this is the every-day practice in 
sporting life. Of the great landowners, for instance, who assemble weekly at 
Tattersall’s, is there one who would accept a tenant (however he might show him- 
self able to stock his land, and enter upon his farm like a man of substance) with- 
out a reference as to character and general repute! and of these, is there one, 
who, if it suited his book, would hesitate to traffic with the blackest Leg that 
ever waddled into the subscription room’? How inexplicable is it that, while the 
very air of the stable has the reputation of making men more cunning and astute 
than their fellows, the Turf holds out advantages to the cheat, to be found in no 
other haman occupation. Men of straw, here is your E] Dorado! Come here 
and turn your tens of thousands without as much coined monies in possession as 
would pay toll for your walking-sticks. Here ye need never lack gold in your 
pockets, so long as ye have brass in your faces! What for kneel ye, that wow 
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the blind goddess, at altars of red and black, where none are admitted but the 
bearers of burnt offerings? here you may speculate your fill, and return again 
when the ings are to be made—if ye have to receive them ! ; 

M a life was never sodistinguished by the general luxury of its accom- 
paniments as at the present day. Passing by the Magnates, who were always 
exalted, we find the middie classes associating in clubs of regal magnificence, 
and the costermonger repairing for his gin or “heavy” to a “palace.” Amid 
this universal taste for the splendid and the convenient, where are we to look for 
the solitary exception? Where least we should expect it. The leaders of ton, 
the lofty uf birth, the profuse of treasure, in pursuit of their pleasures gathered 
together in astable yard, surrounded by a rascal rabble without let or modifica- 
tion save the possession of whole garments. Surely this is not a condition like- 
ly much longer to be suffered in a period of such enlightened refinement as this ; 
better things are in store and cannot long be withheld. Why should there noi 
be a Turf-Club established, not upon an exclusive principle, but, on the contrary, 
as liberal as the respectability of sucha society would admit? Even the Jockey 
Club is without a rendezvous in London. There cannot be a doubt that the 
members of that most influential sporting association would support and patronise 
any plan, having for its object the character of that great National Sport in behalf 
of which they are confederated in so honourable a league. It is true, that as a 
convenience for themselves they need not the establishment of any new Clb, 
Brooks’s, White’s, and all the aristocratic trysting in St. James's biinginz them 
together sufficiently for their individual purposes , but the cause would benefit by 
it, and that would be motive enough. What would operate as a more wholesome 
check upon the schemes got up at remote distances from the metropolis for Turf 
robbery and sporting cheats of all descriptions, than a focus where the sporting 

news from every district would necessarily converge, while it would be canvassed 
and tested by those whose local knowledge would enable them to throw the fair- 
est light upon all its bearings! What could so surely advance the true objects 
of sporting as a rendezvous, where all its sons might meet as occasion permitted, 
either to propose their plans for the protection or furtherance of its interests, or 
merely for the purposes of good fellowship? I offer the hint, and how sincerely 
it will rejoice me to see it taken up by those who have but to propose it to ensure 
its success. 

I have alluded to the Jockey Club, and the great influence possessed by it-— 
there cannot be a better opportunity than, ere I take my leave of Tattersall’s, to 
give expression to an opinion which very many of the best friends of the Turf 
entertain in common with myself, upon the system pursued by that distinguished 
society in regulating the leading business of racing, which is immediately within 
its controul, and which is made a precedent for Turf practice in every part of the 
kingdom. At Newmarket the power possessed by it over all racing details is 
despotic: the heath rented from the duke of Portland is exclusively under its 
dominion. There if wrong exist, it does so by voluntary assent: there the 
Jockey Club possesses unlimited authority, and all should be regulated so as to 
confer a local dignity, and diffuse a wholeseme example. It is much to be re- 
gretted that, excellent as the laws of racing emanating from it are admitted to be, 
they do not include enactments for preventing mischief as well as suggesting re- 
medies. - Why does not a rule like this preface the Racing Code! ‘ No per- 
sons shall be permitted to race a horse, or horses, at Newmarket, either in their 
own names, or those of other individuals, who are known to practice any unlaw- 
ful calling ; neither shall menial servants be allowed to start any horses named 
by themselves, or any one for them, under any circumstances whatever.” ‘This 
is not only warranted, but enforced by the legitimate purpose of racing, which is 
two-fold,—to minister to the service of an important branch of rural economy, 
and to afford a sound and healthy mean of public relaxation. How is the first of 
these likely to be promoted by allowing professional gamblers—men actually 
under indictment as public rogues and cheats—to purchase horses and rua them 
‘*any how,” according to their several necessities,—or the latter, 1 would beg to 
know, to be accomplished, by exhibiting the nobles of the land engaged in a cou- 
test for money with their own or their friends’ domestics? Is it supposed that I 
am putting an extreme case? There was one race only at Newmarket in the 
present month, the list of which contained not less than six horses, the property 
of persons precisely in the condition of those above specified. What magic can 
have brought it to pass that, at the spot of all others in the land where the aris- 
tocracy ‘‘ most do congregate,” there we find realized all that the wildest visions 
of democracy ever “raved” of when she dreamt! 

No more eventful or instructive volume could be compiled than that which 
should contain a faithful record of those, who, during the last twenty years, have 
“* fretted their hour” at Hyde Park Corner, and “‘ now are seen no more.” Over 
that period my memory extends ; and of how many a rise aud fall does it furnish 
the sad experience! Akin as the sublime and the ridiculous have been pro- 
nounced, they are far from being as nearly related as the pathetic and absurd. 





More than in any condition of fortune, this will be found in the casualties of 


sporting life. Many of its changes are so like the tricks of legerdemain, that 
they out-herod any thing attempted by modern fiction. How often have I seen 
just before the Derby day, standing in the midst of the busy crowds at Tatter- 
sall’s, and looking asif he had fallen from the clouds, a little fat rowé, the picture 
of dissipation and devilment, well known upon the Irish Turf—though his racing 
fame had never extended here. His name was Irwin—‘* Commodore Irwin,” as 
he was always designated,—but for what cause I am not able to state, unless from 
his having run away from home when a boy, and passing some years in the capa- 
city of cabin-boy in a merchantinan. He had passed through all the vicissitudes 
of a gambler’s life, in all their extremes, beyond arithmetical calculation. ‘To- 
day you meet him in the streets of Dublin, in rags, and without shoe or stock- 
ing ; to-morrow, driving his coach and four. This is not meamt figuratively, but 
as the plain fact. An episode in his career, for the truth of which I pledge my- 
self, will tolerably illustrate the affinity in sporting life between the pathetic and 
absurd. 

A long run of ill luck had produced more than the ordinary wretchedness with 
which it was generally accompanied. Not only had it left him peanyless, but he 
had given a billof sale for his furniture, and his family were without a bed to lie 
on—chair or table—the last indeed no great loss, inasmuch as they were without 
any thing to put uponit. In fact, they were in a state ef actual starvation, for 
credit and the commodore had long ceased to be on visiting terms, when the 
the Sligo races (in the neighbourhood of which town his “ place” was situated) 
arrived. ‘Thitherward he instinctively steered, as he said himself, ‘‘ with a tear 
in his eye like a widow's pig.”” The races lasted two days, and upon the morn- 
ing of the third, while his miserable wife stood watching for his return, and vainly 
striving to appease her famishing children that were crying for bread (or rather 
potatoes), suddenly there hove in sight the most unearthly cavalcade that ever 
presented itself to a distressed mother. First came a hearse and four, driven by 
her lord, quite as drunk as any of that degree were seen since the establishment of 
the axiom. Beside him sate a piper (ditto) in a winding sheet, performing Patrick’s 
day, with an emphasis known only to drone and chaunter. On the roof of the 
“* Body Bus” were seated several friends of the family, in corresponding states 
of elevation, while two mourning coaches and pair, full in and out, closed the 
procession. The commodore had returned with his pockets lined with prize 
money, the hearse and trimmings being the spolia opima of a sporting undertaker 


whom he had turned inside out, and, in his own phrase, “left asclane as a horse's 
head at a bonfire.” 


The commodore had a contemporary (as far merely as his eccentricities went) 
on the Irish Turf, of whom a word en passant. Lieutenant Holman, the blind 
traveller, did not select a pursuit more whimsically in reference to natural fitness, 
than did Fitzmaurice Caldwell when he pitched upon the Turf. From the first of 
his connexion with racing he possessed no more personal controul than if his body 
had belonged to the Grand Lama of Thibet. He was a sore stumbling-block to 
the aphorism that asserts ‘‘ There never was a will but there was a way.” God 
knows he was wilful enough, but as fora way, he could not accomplish more in 
that line than the rock of Gibraltar. In fact, he was more than half a fossil, the 
gout having turned his larger moiety into chalk. It is not a subjeet to treat so 
lightly, for the agonies I have seen him endure were enough to melt a heart of 
stone ; indeed, how he bore them I know not, except that the greater proportion 
of him was stone. 

Tt was under one of those tremendous paroxyems, of which I have spoken, 
that I saw him exhibit in a fashion that would have provoked a guffaw under 
the ribs of death. During one of the Curragh meetings he was seated in his 
phaeton, and I marked his writhing, while the gout was seething his marrow like 
ared iron. It was terrible to look upon him! the sweat of agony ran boiling 
down his temples. I gazed upon him as I might upon the victim of an auto 
pF ; it made my flesh creep—when suddenly I heard him roar out! 
““Where’s my pony '!—will nobody put me on my pony !”—and he swore as 
those alone can swear who have practised under a boatswain (he too was of the 
sea-service. ) The motive for the outcry was that he might accompany a 
favourite horse to the starting-post, the horses of his phaeton having been 
taken off. Presently after an energy of speech which I had never heard 
equalled, “ the steed was brought.” Already some of his considerate friends had 
lifted him out of his carriage, and having hoisted him into the saddle—with his 
face to the tail, they bestowed a few such complimentary visits upon the gallo- 
way’s crupper and ribs that sent him with yards square before the wind, at twenty 
knots an hour. Cruikshank would have thrown away his pencil in despair had 
he attempted the scene that followed. Never shail I forget it. As he flew past 
me, I made a rush at the animal's head, and I ahould have succeeded but that the 
sight was too much for me—all that was ever imagined of the absurd since the 
creation was there passing me at one fell swoop. 
I was rivetted to the spot, and exploded in a delirium of laughter that wellnigh 
slew me where! stood! and oh! the fiery glance of the distracted podagrist ! the 
scowl of Medusa compared with it would have been a serap ( 
dashed, swearing, praying, guashing his teeth—clenching his bands, lurching from 


My limbs refused their office, 
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means he had scented out the true reason that a horse was at 20 to 1 against him 
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side to side, making inhuman faces and horrific gestures till all was lost in distance. 
How he preserved his seat was miraculous. One of the Curragh boys was at 
my side as the Captain galloped past—at first he seemed to expect a spill every 
moment, but as he continued his course still keeping his saddle, the native thus 
soliloquized—“‘ By the good daylight I believe he’s used to it—ah! by Jesus it’s 
not the first time that he rode with his behind before.” a 

As I never enter Tattersall’s, so neither can I write the word, without recall- 
ing the memory of him with whom all my sporting associations are so intimately 
blended ; in whom I possessed the most valued of my companions, and lost the 
warmest of my friends,—poor Mytton! To all the sporting world his name is 
familiar as a household word, and his eccentricities are qaoted when anything 
without a parallel needs illustration. Though cut off in the flower of his prime 
at little more than half the span allotted to ordinary life, he had lived more, pro- 
bably, than any man who had counted a century. When his companions and 
equals in years were boys, and treated as such, young Mytton was already in- 
vested with the prerogatives of manhood ; premature in all physical properties, 
he had besides an unlimited command of money, and with an ardour of tempera- 
ment blown into a flame with every excitement, he was absolute and uncontrolled 
disposer of his own will. That the career of such a spirit should have been 
erratic is not the wonder,—that it should have been ought else would have been 
a miracle. Few events of his extraordinary life were unknown to me; we were 
of similar age, of similar pursuits, and, I fear, too similar in constitutional dis- 
position. From boyhood we had been associates, and in the last bitter days of 
his trial he selected me as the depositary of his sorrows—may I hope that 
in the zeal with which I sought to soothe them I was not altogether unsuc- 
cessful? 

When the event did arrive, which all who valued him truly could not regret, I 
prepared the materials which I possessed so largely, with the purpose of com- 
piling a memoir of his public Sporting Life. While this was in progress, I 
thought in courtesy I could not do less than intimate to one whose affection had 
followed him from the cradle to the coffin, what I had in contemplation. The 
answer to that communication decided me to proceed no further. The wish ex 
pressed was that all might be suffered to rest in oblivion. To me it was a sacred 
command. Since that his story has been brought before the world prominently, 
by one who had many opportunities of knowing him in the noon of his career. 
This would make it an act of ultra-fastidiousness to continue a silence that has 
so long prevented me from doing the last justice to the memory of one I valued 
well. How few that have read the narrative of his almost fabulous exploits 
could imagine the distracted actor a man of elegant manners, finished education, 
refined imagination, and a heart susceptible of the noblest sentiments !—Yet 
such was Mytton, when himself, beyond any with whom I have been intimately 
familiar in my passage through life. He was the best classic—not professional, 
I ever met ; but how and where he collected his lore I never could learn. He 
was perfectly conversant with history and Belles Lettres, and I do not think there 
was a verse in Scripture to which he could not have assigned its proper chapter. 
With the frame of a Hercules, and a constant exertion of his amazing physical 
powers, he had all his natural rudeness in perfect obedience—it never even to the 
last, succeeded in neutralizing the gentleness of the gentleman, whenever it 
pleased him to assume his better part. Of this, his handwriting was a remarka- 
ble instance. I have some of his letters written within afew months before his 
death, in which the characters are as finely traced and as beautifully moulded as if 
they were the crow-quill studies of a girl of sixteen. The cord which had been too 
early and too violently stretched, there is no doubt, had long yielded in part to its 
unnatural tension, before it gave way wholly, and snapped for ever. At what 
period his mind first became disordered, there is no line of judgment to guide us ; 
working against an adamantine constitution (the progress of his mental infirmity 
altogether regulated by his physical condition), the shocks to which his mind 
yielded finally must have been many and terrible. The first time I hed cause to 
fear his reason had become actually impaired, was during a visit to Halston, in the 
summer of 1830. It was noonof an August day when [| arrived, and we strolled 
together tothe gardens. He spoke of my fondness for fruit, and insisted upon 
gathering for me all the rarest and best that the hothouses contained. This he 
did by tearing off whole branches from the most valuable trees. J knew him too 
well to remonstrate, and, as the only chance of stopping the mischief, drew him 
from the spot as speedily and indifferently as I could. After iunch he proposed a 
drive in the grounds, that I might give my opinion of a roan harness-horse that 
he had recently purchased. It was accordingly brought round in a light pony 
phaeton, a low-wheeled double-bedied carriage, the front division of which he 
occupied as driver, and into the other I handed his beautiful wife, who was to be 
our companion. I was prepared for quick work, his pace being nothing new to 
me; but for what did occur I certainly was not provided. We started at a 
gallop, which he urged into a frantic speed by every possible excitement of voice 
and whip. We flew through the park, reached the high road, and pursued it to 
Ellesmere at a rate never attempted, I am sure, by any locomotive means before. 
How we escaped being dashed to pieces is to be classed among the other mita- 
cles that safely may be ascribed to his road-work, who twice leaped a turnpike- 
gate in his buggy! I confess [| was mortally frightened, and, as soon as my 
breath returned, enquired how the fair traveller felt after heralarm? She bore it 
as, perhaps, no other woman could—smiled, said she had had a good deal of ex- 
perience in such a style of coachmanship, but subsequently admitted that a speci- 
men of so outrageous a performance she had never before seen. 

It was in the course of that evening that some member of the family circle 
put a pencil into my hand, with an injunction that it be forthwith used to com- 
memorate the event of the morning. The result was the production of some 
doggrel lines, of which the point was, that ‘as one just person would have 
averted the doom of the cities of the plain, the lady of Halston might never fear 
to encounter danger, because by the act she would ensure the presence of a seraph 
to avert all hazard.” The first stanza was in this wise :— 

‘*« Away, away—like a meteor’s ray, 
Like the gleam of a shooting star, 

Was the arrowy speed of that red-roan steed 
And the flight of that fiery car!” 


Time rolled on: Mytton fell into difficulties; his wife was taken from him, 
and a suit in Chancery commenced, upon which I was summoned as a witness. 
Among the items adduced in proof of his cruelty towards that lady was the drive 
which I have described, and Lord Brougham was favoured with a copy of the 
aforesaid doggrel. Passing rapidly down Spring Gardens one bitter day in De- 
cember, 1833, I heard some one running, and my name Joudly shouted. I turn- 
ed, and Mytton approached. What a sight of woe was there! His face was 
wan and haggard—his dress utterly neglected--his hair hung wildly around his 
forehead—alas! there was “a noble mind o’erthrown!” He held my hand for 
some minutes in silence, gazing fixedly upon me: at length he found a voice,— 
** Poor Caroline!” he said (his wife’s name)—‘* You remember the drive, don’t 
you’ and the ode? the tine Olympic !—‘ Away, away, like a meteor’s ray,’ ”’ 
he repeated, in a low solemn tone, reciting the poem through without failing ina 
word. ‘ You see,” he continued, ‘I have my lesson well. I'll wisper the rea- 
son in your ear,—TI repeat those lines every hour of every day, and when I am 
silent J am speaking them to my heart.” As he spoke his voice gradually failed 
—the spirit that still struggled within him could not wrestle with nature—he burst 
into an agony of tears. ‘I shall be better presently,” he observed, as I led him 
away; ‘quite well as soon as I get a glass of brandy, with a tablespoonful of 
cayenne in it.” 

In three months more, accident informed me that he was lying on his death- 
bed. I went to that last sad abode of earthly suffering—a prison, and there | 
found him ;—“ to such complexion he had come at last.”” Need say how truly I 
rejoiced when the hour arrived that set him free for ever? He had erred, and 
surely he had paid the penalty ; and as I turned from the sad scene and all its me- 
lancholy accompaniments, I mourned for my unhappy friend, but not as one having 
no hope. 

What an odd work would be “ An Analysis of the Betting Ring,” constructed 
out of the materials to be had at Hyde Park Corner! Divided into parts, it 
would consist of two parties, who meet together for the purpose of laying wagers 
upon certain events, to which end the one party alone possesses the means; en- 
suring to the othera profit to each, varying from a few hundreds to several thou- 
sands a year, according :o the extent of his business (technically, engagements) 
As the latter party has a considerable item to provide for in the shape of travelling 
expenses, five hundred a year will be a very low estimate at which to put the cost 
of every Leg employed by the former for its particular use and benefit. I assure 
the reader I am perfectly serious—never was more in earnest in my life. It is 
notorious that not one man connected with the ring professionally began life pos- 
sessed of a groat; and how many of them live undera thousand a year! There 
is no use in quoting cases, it is so in all. Should you like to see the first step,— 
the premier pas of a Leg,—his chrysalis, to speak it scientifically! Behold a 
tableau vivant. 

There used to stand, during the oyster season, at the corner of the Piccadilly 
Flags in Manchester, a little bare-footed urchin whose stock in trade consisted of 
a couple of dozens of that fish, of a doubtful character, a soda-water bottle with- 
out a neck, containing vinegar, and a brown paper bag filled with a dark-looking 
powder supposed to be pepper. Not long after he thus commenced business, the 
gentlemen who drive the cars, and whose rank is upon that pavement, observed 
that he was realizing rapidly, one of them having actually seen him give a cus 








Accordingly, having scraped tog 
posted his blunt, the tit won, and our fishmonger became the master of a treasure 
that nearly turned his brain. The richest sight that it ever was my fortune to fall 
in with was the exhibition made by the oyster dealer, dressed (or scolloped, as old 
B—— called it) the day following his first slice of luck. When I encountered 
him he was seated on a bench in the Stand, his body in an attitude of elegant 
negligence, and in the full bloom of the slop-shop. He wore a blue coat, three- 
quarters bred, with the sleeves a good deal over his knuckles; his vest was 
‘shawl pattern,” amber and scarlet. 1 forget the never-nameables, or most pro- 
bably I did not notice them at all, being dazzled with that which evidently occu- 
pied all his own attention—the fitting-up of his shoes, which consisted of a pair 
of bows, each about the size of a first-class dairy Cheshire cheese. No doubt 
it was the firsttime he was shod. Nothing in broad farce ever came near the 
style in which he handled his hoofs. First one was gently protruded, then the 
other paraded ;—what had whispered the maxim of Horace to him you knew not, 
but there he was industriously examining whether his pair of trotters were a spec- 
tacle which 
«Si proprius stes 
“Te capiat majus : majus si longius abates.”’ 


Since the aurelia was thus perfected he has served his seven years at the 
trade, and now you see him ‘as good as any thing at Tattersall’s."” He has long 
migrated from Lancashire,—has his chambers in town,—rides his blood horse,— 
goes with a cigar in his cheek, his hands in his pea-jacket pockets,—gives checks 
on his West-erd bankers, and while he holds his tongue might be mistaken for a 
deluded gentleman’s son. But with him, so it is with the brotherhood: they 
cannot (with very few exceptions) rid their voice and vocabulary of a scarlet vul- 
garity and rudeness closely bordering on ruffianism. If it be strange that the 
characters of these minds do not deter gentlemen from being seenin places which 
they frequent, how their manners and habits do not disgust every one accustomed 
to good society, passes my understanding. The effect of custom is proverbial, 
and there is little doubt but that its influence has alone wrought the anomalism ex- 
hibited at Hyde Park Corner. More than half a century ago some chance of 
fashion gave it the stamp current of a sporting rendezvous. While the whole 
economy of business and pleasure has since been revolutionized,—while the con- 
veniences and pleasures of life have advanced with every year, there they appear 
to have come toa “ dead lock,” as Byron calls it. And what has been the con- 
sequence! That which always results in the social scheme—that where there 
is no progress there is a retrogression. Fifty years ago, the men now seen at 
Tattersall’s would not have been tolerated among gentlemen, though the habits 
of society were infinitely more loose than they are now. Fifty years ago, there 
were but few places of resort, beyond family circles, protected by any rules against 
indiscriminate company ; provided all comers were decently habited, they mixed 
with the beaux and wits of the day in the taverns or coffee-houses, then the only 
places of resort for social purposes. Now all is changed, and certainly for the 
better. If in civilized life it is necessary that society be divided into various 
classes, surely nothing can be more convenient than that each should have 
some common point of assembly, not with reference to business merely, but 
also to relaxation and conviviality. Such is now the case in all the social di- 
visions, save in that great and important one which relates to the first of our Na- 
tional Sports. The military man has his case provided for with a scrupulous care 
that has prepared a separate palace for the senior and junior class of his service. 
The scientific, the travelled, the literary man, the politician, the gambler of ton 
(so that the speculation he pursues cannot tend in any way to serve the public 
cause), these are all protected from having their peculiar pursuits intruded upon 
by the exceptionable. They have incorporated themselves, founded institutions 
appropriate to their particular tendencies, and defended them from all chance of 
impeachable intrusion, by such regulations of admission as make such an acci- 
dent next toimpossible. The only perfect Metropolitan Saturnalia is to be found 
at Tattersall’s, where (‘‘ not to speak profanely’’) none is before or after another, 
none greater or less than another. 

As to the good or evil which attaches to betting (now and always so compo- 
nent a part of racing), with that I have nothingto do. It was so from the first, 
is so now, and so will be to the end of the chapter. The object I had in view in 
offering these Tableaux for public exhibition was, that, having a knowledge of 
their subjects, I could place them in such lights as would best enable the designs 
to be understood. Thas, in bringing so prominently forward the dark back-grownd 
of Tattersall’s, it was because I felt the service that might result from bringing 
out the ominous * shadows” that, in their generation, ‘‘ have wrought more terror 
than could the substance of ten thousand soldiers.” But here the notice of the 
picture does not close. There are other points that deserve attention ; let us pro- 
ceed to observe them. 

It is not very Jong since a match for a moderate sum was made between two 





individuals of spurting celebrity, the horses engaged being of high racing repute. 
Though the match as I have said, was for a smal! sum, the betting, as it frequently 
| happens, was very heavy. On the morning of the race one of the parties sent 
| for the jockey that was to ride for him, and addressed him to this effect :—‘I 
| have merely made the match. for to-day as a trial for my horse, to see what he 
can do: you will therefore run with your adversary, so as to enable you to form 
a judgment of his speed, and let me know your opinion. I don’t want you to 
win, as that would probably prevent my matching my horse again.” He had, 
however, reckoned without his host. The jockey selected was neither the knave 
nor the fool for his purpose. “ If,” was the spirited answer, “ your wants 
me to make a losing race of it, you may ride your horse yourself; Iam not the 
man for your turn.” I had this anecdote from the jockey, and I know him toe 
well to think it likely he imposed upon me. He declined giving me the name, 
but the date, and description of the horses, were clue enough. 

Suppose this to have been attempted by a member of the club! Or, to put it 
better, imagine a member of White’s suggesting to one of the servants to supply 
him with a pack of cut cards fora match at ecarté, or hinting that it would 
oblige him if a silver spoon were pilfered for his particular benefit! ‘ Suche 
thing would be known an hour after it was proposed.”” Granted—and why? 
Because the concentration of a club brings facts bearing upon it necessarily into 
a small compass ; they are of interest toa focus which is attracting constantly, 
and as constantly casting up again. We will throw another shade vpon our 
sketch, and look atit in that light. At the late Doncaster Meeting, an individual, 
well known at the Corner, lost heavily and levanted. Even the public papers, 
generally impressed with a sense of what is due to society, have cautiously 
avoided mentioning the name of this fellow, ‘‘ because his father is a man of re- 
spectability and a clergyman.’’ What is likely to become of it? That he will 
effect some swindling compromise with his victims, and be sent to sin again. I 
have called it by the mild name of swindling, but it is a much more heinous of- 
fence. The man who calls to you to ‘‘ stand” runs the hazard of your discharg- 
ing a pistol into his heart; but he who bets with you, knowing himself without 
the means of paying should he lose, assures himself of your cash in one event, 
and of being unharmed in the other. How would this have been, had the per- 
petrator belonged to aclub, or any such society of gentlemen? Either there 
would have existed, probably, some knowledge of his circumstances that would 
have acted as a caution to those about speculating with him, or when his delin- 
quency became manifest, care would have been taken that he should not “ undo 
more men.” 

Would I make the turf the Sport of the higher orders,—do I desire to see it 
become ultra-refined and exclusive? ‘This is the way in which I might be cat- 
echised by those who will not understand my position; I reply, as most conven- 
ient, by paraphrase. The design with which our racing originated, and that 
brought it under the patronage of the Government, was, that it might be a me- 
dium for uniting popular profit and pleasure. Its legitimate pursuit fulfilled both 
those objects. Race Courses became places of highly popular resort, and racing 
produced a rivalry that was of the most essential service in improving our breed of 
horses. After a time it occurred to some of those who were employed in its de- 
tails that it might be made a source of direct gain also. Of all that ever attempt 
ed it, under that impression, none did so with such prospect of success as the cel- 
ebrated jockey Samuel Chifney. As a business he had been born and bred to 
riding,—was the most renowned (and justly) in the world of his calling, and his 
brother William was the first trainer, in respect to ‘appliances and means to 
boot,” at Newmarket. Surely there was as fairastart as heart could desire. At 
the period of his entering upon the career of a master of race-horses, Chifney 
was known to be a man of substance and on the high road to fortune. I am 
not here going into a detail of that career: as faras such a thing can be, I be- 
lieve it was attended with very distinguished success. By Priamalone he could 
not have netted less than ten thousand pounds. And what is he now? a ruined 
man—an uncertificated bankrupt! A man of property while a trainer for others, 
William Chifney went upon the Turf on his own account, and is pow undone. 
It may be said, racing did not do this, but extravagance : it leaves my argument 
as I could desire even so, though I by no means subscribe to the necessity of 
any such assistant agent. It took them out of their natural position, placed them 
ina false one, and then destructiou followed. 

The experiment so fatal to the Chifneys is now being tried upon an extended 
scale by another of the well-known jockeys of this out of-joint era—John Day. 
His success, so far, has been without parallel. Vulgar report assigns him a con- 
federate of such wealth and station that, if it be the case, we shall never arrive 
at the result of the actual enterprise. If he has taken the field with such support 








tomer, who had spent fourpence with him, the balance out of a shilling. Thus 
was the great mercantile crisis achieved—the first shilling had been put together. | 
This wes about the date of my first acquaintance with him. He had somewhat 
enlarged the sphere of his action,—had become more eccentric,—might be found | 
at the different race-meetings in the north, where he would hold your horse, or 
put his hand to anything (or info any thing indeed, as the rumour ran, but I don’t 


like to be severe). I think it was at York he made his first hit. By some | 


as public opinion attributes to him, he certainly isto be congratulated, which is 
more than can be said of his implied noble partner, who, though he may stand 
in his present league “‘sans peur,” he unquestionably does not “sans re- 
proache ” 

At no period since racing hecame a National Sport in this country was it so 
pre-eminently popular as the present: never was there so promising an opportu- 
nity for purging ft of its grossness, and restoring it to its healthy purpose. So long 


as the present system, as pursued at Tattersall's, continues to influege.a se 
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long must it be obnoxious to monstrous abuse. While a set of notorious knaves 
are solicited in a manner to take part in its direction, can it be supposed that they 
will not by every means, fair or foul, seek to influence itseconomy to suit their 
own ends! It must be that soon the noble and the principled will emancipate 
themselves from such an unholy alliance. How long, I ask again, would it be, 
were the design once taken up in the proper quarter, before a Turf Club could 
be established in London, that would throw all other establishments into the 
shade? Would a single owner of race horses withhold his subseription 
from an institution formed for the services of the manly sport he himself pa- 
tronizes ' Icannot think it. Let there be no limit to the qualification, save such 
as the laws of society among us make imperative. { would advocate the prin- 
ciple that it be without restriction as to the nature of the games of chance or 
skill permitted to be introduced. Men should take care of themselves. It 
would be a ridicule to attempt straight-lacing a society of such a nature. Alll 
hope for and trust in is, that we shall not long be suffered to remain without one 
place in our Metropolis, where gentlemen may meet together, to conduct the bu- 
siness of our noblest national sports, unintruded upon by vulgar impertinence, and 
safe from the designs of those whose existence depends upon the successful ex- 
ercise of their knavery. 
a 


THE SACRIFICE; OR, THE COUNTRY, TOWN, 
AND THE CONTINENT. 
IN THREE CHAPTERS. 
CHAPTER II. THE TOWN.—[ Concluded from the last Albion.} 


And Herbet, who loved her as though she had been an angel,—whose thoughts 
were so pure, that he had not dared evento lift a ringlet of her hair, or kiss her 
eyelids; Herbert, who adored her from afar, as though he was kneeling at a 
shrine,—when he heard, when he knew, the certainty of his loss, what he 
suffered. 

Did she not suffer, too, unhappy victim of ambition? Yes, poor youth ! 
had’st thou—betrayed, heart-broken, and abandoned as you were—seen her 
at the wedding, the morning after the wedding, you would have pitied and forgiven 
her. 

What his feelings were may be guessed by the following pages of his album ; 
which, together with his other papers, fell intomy hands. The fragments bear 
different dates, and the writing was searcely legible. 

August. 5. 

She is lost—lost to me for ever ; andyetI live. O Heavens! in thy mercy 
grant me strength to obey thy will ; support me under the weight of this afflic- 
tion ; it is more than I can bear. Oh! would I could weep,—that the channel of 
my tears were not dried up. My eyes burn in their sockets ; there is a fire in 
them they cannot be extinguished. _Wretch—wretch, when will this horrid—this 
distracting feeling end. 








and they talk of his coming in for a borough in this county ; and he will, no 


doubt, with his talents and eloquence, make agreat statesman. I often think 
that he and Emily were made for each other; and to have had them near me 
now would, indeed, have been acomfort. Misery! misery! No one to raise 
my dying head! none to revive my soul in its last agony! Where is my daugh- 
ter? Alas! you can best answer that. Oh, my daughter! my daughter!” 

Such was the melancholy tone of Lady Mandeville’s epistle. Such were 
some of the fruits of the sacrifice. 

Emily’s sorrow was sincere. She loved her mother—tenderly loved her ; and 
the thought that she had not been with her in her last moments, to receive her 
blessing—to administer consolation to her—to close her eyes, preyed on her like 
remorse. 

She now felt herself alone ; and what loneliness can be compared to feeling 
that we have 

“* None to love, or none whom we can love!” 

But shall I disclose a secret that may speak volumes! Lady Singleton was 
not sorry when the term of her mourning had expired. 

It was the carnival at Florence. After spending some months at Rome, they 
had repaired to that gay metropolis. 

An anecdote was related to me by an artist, that may give some idea of the 
extraordinary beauty of Lady Singleton’s figure. When at the Eternal City, 
she was made acqueinted with that still lovely and truly Roman matron, Pauline 
Borghese. At one of her conversaziones, the arm of a Venus, discovered by 
some workmen employed in excavating at Fraseati, was produced ; and the frag- 
ment suggested what the work of Grecian art, when entire, must have been. I 
need scarcely say, it was the admiration and envy of the princess. 

It was well known, that her statue by Canova, of which I remember a cast at 
Venice, by particular desire of Prince Camillo was not shewn to the public. 
One of her admirers had been very urgent to obtain a sight of it : the request was 
made in her camera a letto, where it is the Italian habit—as, indeed, in France—for 
ladies—for ladies to receive their friends. One day, on being importuned te 
grant the request, she bent her foot out of the side of the couch, and said, smi- 
lingly, ‘*‘ You may judge of the whole bya part. Thus with the arm. One of 
the party proposed that it should be compared with those of the dames present ; 
and when Lady Singleton’s turn came, so perfect was the symmetry of hers that 
it was allowed to rival the antique. 

This, by the by. I was, I think, not at Rome, but Florence. 
then its youth. 

There was a Russian nobleman, who brought with him from his own country 
the grandeur and meanness, the splendour and bad taste, that are found united in 
the establishments of those polished barbarians. Countless dependants of ail 
nations, badly paid; an extensive stud, ill groomed, and worse fed ; carriages 
without number, fro.n the dreshka to the barouche, covered with dirt on finery ; 
banquets, whose cuisine was poisonous ; and wines anonymous, served up in 


Florence was 





6th. 

I have passed the day in a sullen gloom, like the prostration of the body after | 
the paroxysi of a fever. For hours, 1 know not how many,I sat with my 
arms folded, and gnashing my teeth like a maniac. My brain seems humble, my | 
thoughts concentrated in one dread, indistinct, unintelligible sease of cala‘nity, 
such as we feel after waking from an appalling dream. A dream? No—no! it 
is a dread reality of ills. 

7th. 

I have been wandering, like, an unquiet ghost, amid the scenes of my former 
happiness. Every object speaks to me of her—revives herimage to my mind,— 
the paths that we trod, the trees beneath which we reclined, the perfume of the 
flewers she loved, the song of the birds, eventhe murmur of the waves on the 
sea-shore, our little skiff riding at anchor off the beach, are all associated with her, 
and do but feed my eternal despair! I sate on the,rocks that front the island 
from which I bore her,—I see the spot where the boat was wrecked. My piti- 
less memory recalls every circumstance of that interview,—her alarms for her 
mother, her tender and affectionate embrace ; I perceive her stand with her 
loosened hair, that made a veil about her; now we are wrestling with the billows. 
Oh! would they had engulfed us,—that we had perished together, clasped as 
shethen was in my arms! Now she is in thearms of another. Misery! oh 
misery! On my return, I paced the room for hours, I know not how many, un- 
conscious of the lapse of time, or that the night had closed’in. Night or darkness 
are light to the gloom of desolation within ! 





8th. 

The past, the present, and the future, are all a frightful dream—jumbled to- | 
gether,—a universe of shadows, each more monstrous, grim and horrible than 
the last. The ghosts of Macbeth are like the figures in a magic lantern to them. 
How futile are all our schemes of happiness,—how vainly do we struggle against 
our destiny. Are there two mighty contending powers in the world, and has 
that of evil the mastery! I worshipped her,—oh with what a pure and holy | 
idolatry! If ever woman bore the impress of divinity, it was Emily. She wes | 
like one of Raphael’s Madonna’s instinct with that ideal loveliness which the 
enthusiasm of devotion inspires, and which no human face save hers ever equally | 
possessed. 

Hark ! there is a bell tolling in a neighbouring church for a departed soul ; its 
hoarse and iron tongue is the knell of joy,—it speaks eloquently of mortality. 
Would it were knelling for me, and proclaiming that another wretch has journcy- 
ed to his last home. Perhaps he that is gone had one who loved him; two | 
months since such had I,—a home. Was not her house my home, the loveliest | 
spot in creation,—fair as mountains,—green fields and woods that ran down to a | 
bay, calm and unrufiled as my own peaceful life! Did she not love me, too! | 
And now, to look back on this, as Adam did on his lost Paradise, when chased 
from Eden. Oh! let me fly to the moor, to its solitary desert. Even then 
could J] escape from my own thoughts ! 


} 





9th. 

T have seen ber mother, and forgiven her. We have mingled our tears. She, 
too, suffers; she feels my irremediable wrong; she has the sense of some irre- 
vocable ill,—a presentiment of Emily’s misery,—of her own approaching disso- 
Jution. May not her fears be realised ! 

Every thing here renews my anguish--keeps alive my despair. 

There are two streams, says Dante, Lethe and Ennoe,—the first brings for- 
getfulness of man’s miseries, the second the remembrance of his happiness. 
But, ere we reach them, there is a third—the river of life; and there, through 
the mist of years, I descry but one dark stream of woes, without a sunny beam | 
to illumine it. May it glide swiftly away,—be soon lost in the gulf of eternity! | 


CHAPTER III. THE CONTINENT. 

Lord and Lady Singleton, or “‘the happy couple,’’ as the papers termed them, 
went abroad. Lord Singleton’s income was small; for he had married without 
his father’s consent, and was on ill terms with him in consequence of his politics. 
His party had not yet come into power, and, in the interim, he was obliged to live 
upon the Jews. 

Two years had passed away, and, whirled in the vortex of society, Emily had 
scarcely found time to reflect. Butan event occurred to awaken her sensibilities 
—stifled, but not, destroyed: that event was the death of her mother. 

Lady Mandeville had, since the marriage of her daughter, gradually fallen a 
prey toa hereditary malady, the seeds of which were ineradicably sown before 
she left London. Solitude, the want of sympathy, the loss of her daughter, had 
nourished still more ennui, and contributed to aggravate her complaint. For some 
months before her decease she had been aclose prisoner to her couch ; and, it may 
be said, perished at last rather of languor and inanition than of her disease. 
About a month before her departure from this world she wrote to her sister a 
letter, of which the following is an extract : 

«Jt is now a year since I heard from you, and perhaps this is the last time 
you will hear of me ; for my hour approaches, and I shall soon be called to 
appear before the greattribunal. You know, Henrietta, how sadly our religious 
education was neglected in youth ; and now, at the eleventh hour, that my end is 
fast approaching. I have been sadly troubled in mind. You remember Lady 
Carteret, whom you used to meet atthe marchioness’s whist parties, and who 
having injured her fortune, made a vow only to play for sixpeuces. She paid me 
several visits, and has given up the card-table fora holier one ; and, at my request, 
sent me Doctor Canter, to give me some spiritual cosolation. He is one of the 
evangelicals who pretend to have renounced all the pomps and vanities of life. 
He is a handsome man, portly in his person, and shewe none of the mortifications 
of the flesh. He has nine children, and appears radiant with health and rosy with 
good cheer. He reminded me of a Capuchin at Genoa, who preached in the 
church of the Madonna della Grazie, and in blauk’verse, and confined his discourse 
to the praises of the Virgin: so with this divine, Grace first—Grace last— 
Grace every thing! But this grace, How is it tobe obtained? I asked ; and 
he told me I must feel it—that it would only come by prayer. And how am I to 
pray? I, who never prayed, know not a prayer. ‘Those he read to me I did not | 
understand—they were clothed ina mystical language. And what did he mean 
by an arm of flesh? TI suppose he understood it. He had brought with him a | 
petition for some of the destitute in his congregation ; told me the names of all | 
his children, in order that I may remember them in my will; hoped I would 
recommend him to our uncle, the bishop, for a stall. Mercy! mercy ! mercy ! 
he would sell me Paradise as the apothecary sells his pills ; hold out his hand to 
me as the doctor does fora fee! A begging-box in one hand and a prayer-book | 
in the other! All are wishing me dead—my maid among the rest. I saw her, 
but yesterday, opening my drawers, and, with the nurse, examining my shawls, 
to divide them when I am gone. 

“ Oh, it is a bitter thing to die without friends! Poor Emily ! I fear she is 
very unhappy, though she never tells me so. You know how magnetic I am 
there were some blots in her last letter, which seemed to me made with tears. It 
was a brilliant match ; but, perhaps she would have done better to have married 
poor Herbert Vivyan. He is running a bright career—the leader of 
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| side of his temples shewed to the full height his ample and wrinkled forehead 


malachite and gold; and, to crown all, in imitation of Marshal Saxe, a company 
of French comedians. Twice a-week vaudevilles were acted at his theatre, 
afterwards transformed into a ball-room. 


Prince Camillo Borghese’s splendid palace was also open. The Austrian am- 


| bassadress, herself one of the finest contre-altos in Europe, got up the Barbiére 


di Seviglia ; and at the palace of another ambassador were represented his own 
operas. 

These were some of the weekly festivities of the season, closed by the court 
balls and concerts. 

No foreigners, strange to say, become so rapidly Italianised as the English. 
It has been remarked how soon they fall into habits, the very idea of which at 
home was revolting. It 1s vice in the abstract only that shocks. 

Familiar with its features, we soon cease to be disgusted at itsdeformity. Do 
not suppose that Lady Singleton was insensible to the contact, or escaped the 
contagion, of the atmosphere around her. It was something that her amour 
propre was daily wounded by the neglect, the undisguised profligacy, of her hus- 
band: but only her amour propre: for she saw him prostituting his affections on 
those who were her inferiors in mind and person, just as a hard drinker seeks for 
a stimulus to his vitiated palate from strong and intoxicating liquors. He did not 
think it worth his while even to put on a mask—for even masks, during the car- 
nival, are worn by men at Florence—but went from his wife’s palcho to that of 
his mistress, the prima donna, vis d-vis. ‘This was an outrage at which any 
woman would be indignant. No fidelity could be expected in a match that be- 
gan without love: what could it endin? Fidelity in Italy! Who would be so 
unfashionable as to pretend to that which is there hardly considered a virtue, and 
which no one would credit, or give credit to, if it existed? 

A French writer, who knew Italy well, says :—*‘ Quelque chose qui arrive pen- 
dant le carnaval, personne ne s’en scandalise. Un péché de ce temps est un 
péché privilegié, auquel on ne peut refuser un passeport. Uné poux minutieux 
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ters, he accidentally glanced his eye over the names of the lodgers at the hotel, 
among which one caught his eye that might well rivet his attention—that name 
was Lady Singleton. Her story, which had furnished aliment for the weekly 
gossip and scandal of the town, till it gave place to some equally glaring novelty, 
bad of course reached his ears. But her husband, who now filled one of the 
high offices of the government, from a dread of certain disclosures that might 
injure him in public opinion, as well as the uncertain success of the process, ane 
the fear of disoblizging the family of Lady Singleton, whose powerful interest had 
assisted effectually his views, as well as the disinclination to another matrimonial 
connexion, had failed to apply to the tribunals for a divorce. Her ladyship had 
been long uathought of bythe world. Her relatives had forgotten her too; or, 
if she recurred to their memories, they entertained but one sentiment,—that she 
was dead, or ought tobe. But she was not dead in the recol'ection of Herbert 
Vivyan: he had staked his happiness en the cast of a die, and lost. « Emily,’” 
he had often said to himself, “ with thy love to stimulate my ambition, I should 
have obtained a name that would have covered thee with its glory. I should 
have set a glittering star on thy brows—a reflex of mygenius. For this I should 
have become great. | should have made an Eden for thee, and placed myself at 
the gate of paradise, like the archangel witi: his flaming sword, to prevent sorrow 
from entering. But, instead of that, Emily, thou tookest thy station among the 
vulgar crowd of the great, and became heartless and abandoned. I now ought 
to hate thee, Emily, because thou hast destroyed my dream of happiness, blight- 
ed my young affections—because thou hast taught me what woman is. Thow 
didst sell thyself for a vile price—prostitute thyself fora coronet, an empty title. 
Thou hast thy reward. Rest in thy shame.” 

Such had often been the bitter reflections that had poisoned his cup of life. 

Curiosity, however—perhaps a better feeling—prompted him to question the 
porteress as to her inmate. 

** Ah, poor lady !”” said the woman, “‘ she has now been some time la haut. 
Elle est bien triste—and what is more, the doctor tetls me she has not long to 
live. She suffers sadly, pauvre petite femme ; and it is now six weeks since she 
left her room. Hergroans are dreadful—so dreadful, that we were obliged to carry 
her au troisiéme. But, to tell the truth,’ added she in a whisper, “ elle est pauvre, 
trés pauvre ; and it was but yesterday I took her last bracelet to the Mont de 





Piétée. C'est une honte for one so well born to pawn her jewels—for they say 
she is noble. C’est une chose indigne, monsieur ; mais la pauvreté est un terrible 
maitre.” 

«* Has she no friend,” said Vivyen, anxiously—“ no E 


‘ Alas, monsieur,” replied the woman, *‘ she came here with a foreigner—am 
Italian, I believe he was—mais c’était un mauvais sujet. He passed all his 
nights at the maison de jeu, and, when he lost, came home ina mauvaise humeur ; 
and sometimes,”’ said she, lowering her voice, *‘ he beat her, because All 
they had to live on was, I hear, a little pension—200 livres sterling. C’est pew 
de chose—ca fait 4500 francs, n’est-ce pas, monsieur 1?’ 

‘“* And this Italian ?” inquired Vivyan, deeply interested. 

‘One night il la quittoit. Whether he is at Paris or not, she does not know 3 
but it is three weeks since he left her.”’ 

“« Did she love him ?” asked Vivyan 

“ Est-ce qu’elle l’aimait—qui sait, moasieur—mais elle pleurait beaucoup, elle 
sentait sa destitution—et, pauvre femme, elle vouloit’se noyer.”’ 

“ Drown herself!” said Vivyan, much shocked. 

“Qui, monsieur. C’esttrop vrai. Deux jours aprés son depart—c’étoit une 
nuit terrible—la pluie tombait 4 verse—and the wind shook hercasement. I waken- 
ed her froma troubled sleep. The pendule struck—she counted the hours as they 
sounded. J] était minuit. She had not left her bed for two days, for the 
fever was strong upon her, when, all at once, elle se levait, wrapped herself up 
in a shawl, and slipped out without my perceiving her. She knew the way to 
the Seine ; crossed the Place Vendome, and traversed the corner, Rue Rivoli, 
and the Place Louis XV. C’est id ou est la pont. You know the bridge, mon- 
sieur. The storm wasa terrible one—une de ces tempétes que nous avons si 
souvent en été; and the lightning, as it played on the dome of the Hoépital des 
Invalides, shewed her the Seine running darkly through the arch. The parapet 
of the bridge is high ; and, weak as she was, I can’t think, monsieur, how she 
could contrive to get upit. But she did, monsieur ; and was just going to throw 
herself over, when a gendarme, who happened to be passing at the time, seized 
her robe, and brought her back, more dead than alive, to the hotel. Since then 
she has got worse and worse. Ah, monsieur, c’est une chose terrible d’étre 
malade et seule, sans amis, sans Q 

‘And has she no acquaintance here!’ asked Vivyan, much affected by the- 
simple narrative—‘‘ no means és 

“ Elle écrivait a son ambassadeur, et il lui envoyait quelqu’ argent, mais i! ne 
venait pas la voir. n dit, monsieur, qu'elle est divorcée, et plus—miais elle n'est 
plus belle, laide méme.” 














s’avise-t-ilde chicaner sa moitié sur un Chrétien naissant! si elle prouve que 
cet enfant a été concu dans le carnaval, il se tait, accablé par cet argument invin- 
cible. En effet, la femme la plus chaste n’est pas a l’abri d’une méprise ; et elle 
peut, sans crime en dirigeant son intention, prendre un bel homme masqué pour 


” 


But Lady Singleton was not yet become criminal, though indifference had 
grown into disgust. She was without children, those safeguards of female vir- | 
tue, that often fill up the void in the heart, and turn into a new channel its affec- | 
tions, begetting another feeling as tender and more pure. She found herself the | 
‘world’s tried denizen, a minion of splendour shrinking from distress.’ Her | 
life was without an aim or motive—her heart required an épanchement. She | 
now remembered bitterly Herbert—her early years—her girlish love, and hoped 
to rekindle the passion. She sighed foran attachment. Itis a course that most 
of those who have exhausted the pleasures of the world, and worn out its unsa- | 
tisfactory enjoyments, fall into. ‘They feel their own desolation. 
ceeds to the carnival, and they try love; when that fails, vice, 

“ The climax, follows naturally.” 

‘“‘There are many women,” says La Rochefoucauld, “who have never had 
an intrigue ; few who have had but one.”’ 

In the brilliant circle of Florence, Lady Singleton—young, beautiful, and ac- | 
complished—could not want admirers or adorers, to point out her husband’s 
flames, to stimulate her revenge, had such a feeling animated her. To such she 
was insensible. 

In Italy, it is a sort of reproach toa woman to go into public unattended—to | 
be without a cavalier servant, to carry her shawl, to accompany her in her walks, | 
to assist her up the stair, to hand her into a ball room or her opera-box. She | 
soon felt this, for Lord Singleton had all these petits soins to bestow on others. 

I pass over another year, and bring another carnival at Milan to a close. 

There was, on one of the last days, a ball at the Scala, and two dominoes 
were seated, unmasked, in one of the pa/chi, but not looking at the motley crowd 
below them. They had been at a fancy ball; and beneath her disguise the lady | 
was splendidly dressed, and had on a magnificent suit of diamonds. 

One was the Prince Romanckoff, the other, Lady Singleton. 

The palchi at the Italian opera-houses are almost like little salons, and many of | 
them have a second room at the back, where it is the custom to take ices, and | 
sometimes to sup. The lights in these theatres are so contrived, too, that even | 
the boxes in front are almost dark ; so that the two spectators could see without 
being seen. But they saw only eachother. This obscurity is conventent, and | 
has begun to be imitated athome. Large ottomans were ranged along the walls ; | 
the crimson curtains were almost closed; and the place looked as if it were | 
made for a rendezvous of mystery and pleasure. 

Prince Romanckoff was thirty years of age—one of those princes who make 
their harvest of Itally: in short, he wasa gambler. He possessed that refine- 
ment and elegance of manners, and perfect esprit de sociéte, common to his na- 
tion; and, save for his extreme paleness, must have been considered the hand- 
somest man in Milan. He possessed all the accomplishments that have so pecu- 
liar a fascination for the sex; waltzed to admiration, danced the mazourka, and 
was a perfect master of the piano; had a fine voice, and spoke all the modern 
languages with a fluency and choice of expression that scarcely even the best 
educated natives use. It wasin French that Lady Singleton and the prince were 
conversing, and I shall endeavour to record some of the words. 

It will be seen on what sort of intimacy they stood. 

“ Et tu pars, Alexandre?” said Emily clinging to him. 

“Mon ange!” replied the prince, “je n’ose pas rester: mon maitre m’a rap- 
pel4. Je suis désolé! Mais, comment, faire ?” j 

““Comment faire, barbare! C'est affreux!” said Emily, throwing her arms 
about his neck 

He drew her to his breast, and held her there for some time in a close em 
brace. 

[It may be easily imagined what followed from this intimacy. Suffice it to 
say, that Emily fled to Germany, with the Prince; became through him the as- 


sociate of gamblers, and swindlers—was deserted by him, and fell into the depths 
of vice. 





Ennui suc- 
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Part II. 

Seven years more had elapsed; and Herbet Vivyan, who had run a glorious 
career in parliament, which promised to raise him to one of the first law officers, 
during the recess had, by way of delassement from the labours of the session, 
gone to Paris. Care, rather than time, had operated a cruel change on his ap- 
pearance. His face was thin and wan; and the few gray locks that fell on eact 


in every line of which was thought. 

He had put up at an hotel in the Rue de la Paix. It was his intention, after | 
seeing the French capital, to take a rapid glance at those of Berlin and Vienna. | 
It was the first time of his setting his foot on the continent | 

One Gay, om entering the porters lodge, and looking on the table for his let | 


| ding tears when he left her—moi-méme, monsieur, mel. 


| companion of my thoughts. 


** Who is her physician?” asked Vivyan. 

“ Mansieur Dubois. Il est bon médecin, habile homme—bien brave homme, 
monsieur. He nevertakes a fee from her. Yesterday, I saw he had been shed- 
Je ne puis la voir sans 
pleurer—et ma niéce qui la soigne—quelquefois elle est obligée de la quitter. If 
yades momens quand elle délire, et fait des révélations qui font horreur— 
mais P 

“T don’t want to hear them,” said Vivyan, fearful of her garrulity, and 
much moved by this relation, which, coming from one so hardened as the por- 
teress at an hotel, shewed the miserable state to which Lady Singleton was re- 
duced. 

“Ah, monsieur,” continued the woman, ‘il n'y a pas 4 l"hépital une femme 
plus a plaindre que miladi—et quand elle sera morte, monsicur, qui payera les 
frais de son enterrement! C'est ce que me dit mon maitre. He thinks of send- 
ing her to St. Jaques, but * ) 

‘« My good woman,” said Herbert, “I will be responsible for 

““ Ah, vous etes Anglais,” said the porteress, ‘‘ vous avez le cceur bon. 
dirai-—je lui diari aussi.” é 

“T entreat you,” said Vivyan, “‘notto rame me. Je vous cn prie.” 

“ Bien,” said the woman, as she ran to open the door. 

But she did not keep her promise. An hour afterwards she announced Her+ 
bert Vivyan. 

As he entered the room, Emily made an effort to rise from her bed, but sank 
back from exhaustion, and covered her eyes with both her hands. 

The chamber which Lady Singleton occupied was not au troisiéme, as the por- 
teress, for the honour of the hotel, had stated, but au quatriéme, and at the back. 
The only window it possessed opened upon a stable-yard, where the neighing 
and pawing of the horses, and the jurements of the grooms, were audible. That 
window was in the roof; and the light which it admitted was so feeble, that the 
objects in the room were scarcely distinguishable. In a sort of alcove was the 
bed—one of the usual French description; and the once white curtains, that 
hung at both ends from a circular piece of board in the centre, so scanty and tat- 
tered, that they served neither for ornament nor use. All the furniture that it 
contained were a déjcdiné with a marble top, and two or three rush-bottomed 
chairs. Evers the chimney,a rare thing even in the most miserable apartments 
in Parisian hotels, had no pendule ; but, instead, it was covered with phials of 
all sizes and shapes, betraying that an ill-attended invalid had long inhabited the 
room. 

It was long before Herbert's eyes became so far accustomed to the obscunty 
as to distinguish the companion of his youth—the poor, but degraded Emily Her 
haggard and yellow face was thin to emaciation; a long string of her hair, which 
had escaped from her cap, shewed that it was thickly interspersed with gray ; 
her eyes, lustreless, and sunken in their sockets ; and her lips, thin and livid, 
were half open, the lower one pinched and contracted, as with some recent con~ 
vulsion. : . 

Vivyan would not have recognised her—not a trace of her former self remain- 
ed. She had become old, prematurely old. What has old age to do with years f 
With some they flow on unperceived, and glide in an even current, like a stream 
with scarcely a ripple on its surface, through a long and continued plain, till lost 
in the ocean of eternity. Time writes no wrinkle on their brows—lays not 2 
finger on their cheek—his step is inaudible: whilst others—oh, itis misery! It 
isthe mind—it is the mind that prays within—which consumes, and eats, and 
rusts, and corrodes. This it was that had left its ravages on the once beautiful 
Lady Singleton. 

He approached the alcove, affected almost to tears. 

They gazed on each other for some time—neither spoke. 

At length, with a broken voice, Herbert said, “I am come . 

“ Oh, it is good, it is kind of you, Mr. Vivyan,” said Emily, “to come to me— 
you, of all persons, who have most cause to hateme. No one comes near me— 
every one shuns me as they would a pestilence. Oh, Mr. Vivyan, it is strange 
that I should have been thinking of you; and it is long since you have been the 
I dared notthink of you, Mr Vivyan: such thoughts 
they say, are as warnings before death, like the glare of the lamp about to be ex- 








” 





Je lui 





tinguished.” ‘ 
Here she wrung her hands: Herbert would have taken them in his. 


“No,” said she, drawing them away: “ their touch would pollute you, Mr 
Vivyan. Oh, it was crvel in them to part us, was it not? If you knew all, yous 
hate would turn to pity.” 

“Think not atallof me. J hate you!—no!” said Vivyan, earnestly 

«“ But you cannot hate me so much as I hate myself Oh, I am loathsome ° 
But who made me so! Lady Gretnor. Curses on her !—may 





“They cannot reach her,” said Vivyan interruptiug her; ‘* she is——” 
“Dead!” exclaimed she, with a hollow, convulsive laugh, which lit up hereye 
with a momentary lustre—‘‘de*d! then my curse was fatal They tell me 
| curses have the power to drag duwa to the grave ; and mine, even mine, have beex 


heard on high, Ha, ha! Have I not cause to curse her! Oh, if you knew tha 
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arts by which I was trepanned—was lured into that fatal marriage—the infernal 
means by which I was beset. My cousin, too, that siren! how she flattered and 
cajoled me! neither left me night nor day till they had accomplished their hellish 
purpose—wrung from me my all-unwilling consent. Oh, I loved you, Mr. Vi- 
vyan, with all the affection of my young heart! and to be sacrificed to a man 
whom [abhorred! Ok, if you knew what it is to be prostituted to the loath- 
some embraces, of one we hate—to recoil from his touch as from that of a ser- 
pent. Allthis I have endured. Can hell, in all its ingenuity of torments, have 
worse in store?” 

She shuddered as with some dreadful recollection, and continued, her eyes al- 
most starting from their sockets :— 3 

“Think you that the spirits of those who are gone are permitted to revisit 
this earth—that they continue to feel an interest in those they once loved—those 
left here in miseryt Can they grieve, and weep, for the wretcheduess they bave 
caused? It seems to me" (and here she looked wildly round her) ‘‘ that my 
mother is ever near me, that she haunts my couch, that I hear her roice—some- 
times her sobs, never her veproaches. Oh, she was all gentleness, was she not, 
Mr. Vivyant And now she is ina place where there 1s no sorrow, and where, 
alas! I shall never join her.” , 

“Have better hopes,” said Vivyan, tenderly; “ trust in Heaven and its 
mercy.” ’ 

“ Hopes! mercy !—ob, what hope,” she said bitterly, “is left forme’ And 
“yet the Magdalen was pardoued, was she not, Mr. Vivyan? But, then, she was 
penitent. Oh, if you could see within. If my sins were graven on my brow, 
you would shrink from looking at it, as from some infamous picture. Yet are 
they not written in every feature !—read you not there the traces of guilt the 
lines of sin, debauchery, depravity! Oh, Mr. Vivyan, I wish to live—now that 
my hour approaches, I wish to live. Shall I tell you a secret!” said she, ina low 
tone. ‘Twice I have planned my death, iny self-destruction—ay, thought of the 
grave as my best friend; but now——Oh, sir, I am unfit to dic—to die with all 
my sins upon my head! Oh, it is a dreadful thing to die, and so young—to hear 
no more the voice of birds—to sec no more sunshine! Oh, I cannot die—I will 
not die !”’ 

«Give not way to such thoughts, Lady Singleton. 
haps you may yet * 

** No, no,” she replied; ‘ Dubois has said it.” She rolled her head backwards 
and forwards on the pillow for some time, as a child is rocked in its cradle, as 
though she could thus still to rest some troublous thought, still repeating, ‘* Du- 
bois has said it, Dubois bas said it.” 

Vivyan wept. 

«“ Ah, you weep, Mr. Vivyan !—would that I could weep !—but the sources of 
my tears are dry row. Ah, I have shed tears, floods of tears—have past a life 
of tears. It has been a cruel world to me. I have found none good in it—no, 
not one. It is peopled with fiends. They have only the outward form of man ; 
but are like the apples in the Dead Sea—shew beautiful to the sight, but within 
<lust, vile dust and ashes. I sought for happiness in love—I loved, but was 
cruelly abandoned, betrayed, sold to a villain, who made a merchandise of my 
beauty, and bartered my person for gold. I have herded with gamesters and 
sharpers, till I ceased to feel shocked at their villany. Nay, myself—it is true: 
you may well look at me—I have lured others into their nets—assisted in their 
ruin. Oh, you would loathe meif you knew all Listen,’’ said she in a whis- 
per; “I will give you the catalogue of my lovers. But, no; your ears are too 
pure—and to you, too. No, no, no!—I could confess, but not to you.” 

Vivyan shuddered—he had not been prepared for this avowal. ‘To change the 
current of bis thoughts, he paced the room backwards and forwards several times. 
‘When he again approached her couch; he found that Lady Singletun, exhausied 
by her exertion, had fallen into a sweon. 

He called the nurse: and Dubois at that moment made his appearance. 


Trust in Heaven. Per- 





For many succeeding days, Vivyan, by every kind attention, endeavoured to 


sovthe Lady Singleton and alleviate her sufferings by the tenderest sympathy. 
But her malady, a rapid pulmonary consumption, hourly gained ground, aud baf- 
fled the aid of medicine ; whilst her mind refused all consolation. 
her end draw nigh, she clung with increasing eagerness to life ; and Dubois’ oracu- 
lar words were continually on her lips. 

Unhappily, her ideas of religion were very unfixed ; and the dread of that which 
was to come made her death-bed one of thorus. She said to Vivyan, when as 
usual, he paid her his visit, ** Are we not to rise again in the same bodies? | 
have been looking at myself in the glass, and said, is there any form of beauty 
or comeliness left in me worth perpetuating? These sunker eyes—this brow, 
on which no sunny smile has beamed for years—this countenance, which no in- 
ward light of joy can again illumine—that haggard cheek—those deep-drawn in- 


tersecting lines—furrows round my mouth—that hair, grown thin and gray be- 
And then to be pent down 
into a narrow place—-to be a prey to the earth-worm—to become a putrid and un- 
distinguishable mass of rottenness and corruption—poh!—to have my bones 
crumbled into dust—scattered to the four winds of heaven—to ge to the produc- 
ton of other animal and vegetable life ;—and yet to be kneaded again into flesh 
—to be re-collected to the veriest atom, the smallest particle—to be remodelled 


fore its time,—is such a picture worth repairing? 


into what | am,—better annihilation !” 
Such were some of the desolating reflections that tortured her. 


Yet one day, like a lucid interval of madness, a falsely flattering ray of hope 


broke in on the darkness of her soul. 


Nothing is more common than for consumptive patients to take the cessation 
It is the unna- 
tural hue that paints the leaf of autumn, and tells of winter—the calm before a 


of pain fora return of convalescence. No symptom is worse. 
storm—the flash before the thunderbolt. 

“Herbert,” said she, (it was the first time she had called him by that familia: 
name,) ‘ you will allow me to ca!l you Herbert, will you not? 


to awake. I have lived ever again all my early life, even from infancy, when J 
chased the butterfly, orran home to my mother with my lap full of shells. My 
poor dear mother! [ saw her plainly os I see you. 


race, beautiful as a Grecian statue. I was playing with a large Newfoundland 


dog—you remember him, Herbert—he was jumping on my neck, joyful at being 
let loose, and almost throwing me down with his weight ; and she was looking 


at me with one of her sweet smiles that went to the heart. 
“over my dream. I was no longer a child. 


the hay were continually shifting, as the clouds passed over them. 
nets; and our little skiff lay rocking at anchor off the glittering beach. 


shore. You were with me. 


thoughts, as mine were known to you. 


no more of the landscape.” 
Herbert too well remembered that scene—on 
of his years-—a fountain in the wilderness of life. 


ness, and would have clasped her to his boson; but he repre 
He dared not trust himself to speak. ' 

Lady Sing!eton divined his thoughts. “Tt was but a dream, Mr. Vivvan. 
am now an object of disgust, not love,” said she bitterly 
to love. It is like my frame, a mass of corruption’ 

Then, as if some terrific visions haunted her, she waved wildly her ske 
arm over her head, to chase them away ‘ 
less, as though their light was turne within Her features convulsed, her pur 
ple lips moved ; but no other sound escaped the ; : 
ern at last escaped with difficulty, in a painful strug 

eath. 


It was terrible to witness—Vivyan was on his knees by her side. She at 


length riveted her eyes ov his; but it was clear that Lady Single 
recognised him. She muttered names that he had never heard 
tences that she filled up inher mind. Now she seemed shudderingly to fancy 
nerself in the arms of her husband—now mon ami, amico mio, ’ ‘ 
of endearment that she had addressed to ber lovers, in different langi 
caped her lips, which she protruded, as though for kisses. : 
with her fingers, as though she was standing at the back 


lages, es 


of the chair of some 


dupe at the gaming-tablo—and then stared wildly as the phantom cf some hapless 


suicide, whom she had conspired to ruin, passed before her. 


Vivyan could not endure the spectacle, and was rising, when she seized his 
arms with supernatural strength, and stared wildly at him, exclaiming, * No, it 
is not Herbert—he was young and handsome! He loved ne—loved me, I say!” 


shaking him convulsively. 


*Did you never hear of Emily Mandeville? Ob 
Sir, Wt pity save her ! 


Take her to her mother—tell her all. 


that they would break my heart, his heart. 
Mercy !—oh, mercy !” 

She continued for a while to mutter some unintelli 
ced her hands in prayer ~-they sank insensibly on the bed 
attitude. 


Vivyao wiped his eyes that were blinded with tears. 
again 


“She is dead,” said Dubois, who had just entered: “ T Pet 
ob Bites, 0 tk “ : out est i 
~* Alas,” sighed Herbert, “ the Sacairicg is complete !” sees 


» but still retained then 








As she felt 


} Herbert, I have 
had a sweet sleep, so full of delightful dreams, that I could have wished never | 


She was seated on the ter- 


Then came a change 
Babbicomb appeared to my eyes as | 
ana picture, clearer, more distinct—for the shadows on the rocks that enclose 


The sun . 
glanced on the white sails of the boats, as the fishermen were spreading their Britain and Ireland, which will be found st length in our advertising colomns, is | 


I could 
even h:a* the vnceitain murmurs of the waves, as they ripjled over the pebbly 


We stood beneath the shade of the sycamores, mature of th 7 asscsof B h 
and, through two of these columns, gazed upon that world of beauty. Your , ~ nila 08 tap othpeiacy. P xomdhe onngeien wana ap 


hand was locked in mine—its pulses responded to my own. I even knew your 


It_ was the first time that my heart had |," hiot , 
told me that the love I bore for you differed from that | felt for my mother. o that highest social privilege, the choice of our legislators. 


Then your eyes met mine, and our loves blended in their beams, and—I thought the poorest, as well as the superfluity of the wealthiest, is called upon to minister 


e sunny ray on the gloomy path 
He at that moment alinost senor : ; 

forgot the poor degraded being that lay before him was unw orthy of his teuder- franchise as valuable only by its approximation to the just and perfect rule of free 
ssed the impulse. 
] “ Recognizing in all our fellow citizens of sane mind and legal freedom, the in- 


. ‘This heart is dead 


leton 
Her eyes were dry, fixed, and lustre- 


m than her breathing, that, long 
gle between life and 
ton no longer 
,and began sen- 
and all the terms 


T ; 7 
t'ben she nade signs 


. » | tant as he is enlightened, who will say that Whig favour and Whig protection 
Tell . You understand 
me. ell her that they would tear me from her, from Herbert, from all I love— 


It was cruel of them, sir, was it not? 


gible words, then clasp- 


He leaned over her | troy ; and are we to be gravely told, that, for the sake of continu ng to Ireland 


THE NEW REFORM MOVEMENT IN LONDON AND 
THE PROVINCES. 
From the Spectator. : 

The Westminster Liberals have taken their right position (will they keep it’) 
at the head of the movement for the second Reform Bill. The Crown and An- 
chor meeting was not only numerously attended, but it is safe to assert that a 
more intelligent and respectable body of citizens never assembled in that cele- 
brated theatre of popular agitation. ‘The meeting was unanimous: at least, the 
dissentients, if any there were, kept silence. All apparently agreed, that the 
declaration of Ministers against the measures necessary for converting the present 
mockery of parliamentary representation into a fruitful reality, called for a counter 
declaration on the part of earnest Reformers, and a distinct waraing to Ministers 
that the people can be deluded no longer into the support of a Government essen- 
tial'y Conservative under Reform colours. The most decided reprehension of 
the Ministerial treachery to the Reformers was the best received. In no instance 
did the speakers go beyond the indignant feelings of the assembly they address- 
ed: and assuredly Lord John Russell and his colleagues were not spared either by 
Mr. Harvey, Mr. Roebuck, or Mr. Warburtoa. There was no patting on the 
back ; no nonsense about the excellence of the Ministerial intentions ; no pios- 
pect of Whig Reformation held out. The necessity of discarding all reliance 
on their late leaders, and depending solely upon their own exertions, was the les- 
son read tothe meeting at the Crown and Anchor, and through it to the People 
of England. ; 

Mr. Harvey displayed his well-known ability in addressing a popular audience. 
Not content with a sarcastic exposure of the policy, which has arrived at length 
at its natural result in a coalition of Whigs with Tories against the People at 
large, he strove to turn the enthusiasm of the meeting to practical account, by 
exhorting them to form a National Association for the attainment of the political 
reforms they all declared to be necessary. ; 

Mr. Warburton declared himself a “ Moderate Radical ;” desirous of obtain- 
ing the Ballot in the first instance. He disarmed opposition by the distinct and 
manly style in which he explained his opinions, and the reasons for them. Mr. 
Warburton places the Ballot first on the list, because he considers it as likely to be 
the first obtained, and the most effectual instrument for procuring other reforms. 
By this experienced and cautious Senator the people were assured, that in sub- 
stance, if not in form, a coalition had taken place between Sir Robert Peel and 
Lord John Russell. He also drew from some words that Lord Melbourne utter- 
ed in the House of Lords last week in deprecation of change, an inference that 
the Whig Leader in the Commons spoke for the whole Cabinet. 

Mr. O'Connell attempted a diversion in favour of the Ministers. He went to 
the meeting, in fact, for that purpose; but, with the skill of a consummate 
pleader, gained the sympathy of his audience by professing to agree with them 
to the fullest extent—even to go beyond them—in reprobating the conduct of the 
Whigs, and advocating the necessity of popular selt-reliance ; then, and only by 
occasional, and almost parenthetical touches, he insinuated the superiority of 
Whigs to Tories, and adverted to that portion of the Ministerial policy which 
wou!d bearcommendation. If this part of Mr. O'Connell's speech he stripped 
of rhetorical drapery, it will be found that his reason for supporting an Anti- 
Popular Government in England, is the dread of exchanging seven old for seven 
young Tory Judges in Ireland. To guard against the occasional mischief which 
these judges in prospect might commit, the factions of the Aristocracy are tu be 
allowed the opportunity of cementing their alliance. 

Mr. Roebuck’s was the great speech of the day. If the late Member for 
Bath uses the opportunities which will not be wanting for delivering many such 
speeches, the Whigs and Tories who united to keep him out of the House of 
Commons will wish him back again. Mr. Roebuck’s importance as a Radical 
leader depended not on bis position as a Member of Parliament. His influence 
in the country was not derived from the assembly he addressed. It rested, and 
it remains secure, on the reputation which he established and upholds as a most 
able, an unflinching, ard truly independent champion of popular rights wherever 
they exist, by whomsoever they are attacked; and on his uncompromising and 
ready advocacy of the claims of all men to the benefits of representative govern- 
ment. The qualities which gained for him this reputation were not damaged by 
the loss of the Bath election; and they may perhaps be made as serviceable by 
use out of doors as within the walls of Parliament. No speech delivered this 
session by a Member of the Legislature can be compared, in point of clear logic, 
keen sarcasm, effective exposure of humbug, and of the meanness that lurks un 
der a pretended zeal for Reform, with that of Mr. Roebuck at the Crown and 
Anchor. He laid the Whig Ministers bare fromneck to heel. He deduced proof 
of systematic treachery from a series of facts, stated with utter disregard of the 
gloss with which dishonest politicians would cover them; and he carried the 
| vast majority of the audience along with him to the conclusion, that to sup- 
| port and uphold the Whig placemen, was no longer a true Reformer’s duty. 

There were no representatives of the working classes at this meeting ; but a 
| letter from the Working Men's Association was read by Mr. Roebuck, expressing 
| general respect and confidence in the persons who were to take the lead in the 





proceedings, but warning them that the only way to secure the necessary co- 
operation of the millions, was to cast as.de selfish feelings, and not limit their 
exertion te the protection of the censtituency alone,—in other words, with the 
Ballot to demand an extended suffrage. Mr. Roebuck laboured to lessen the 
jealousy with which the working men evidently regard the class of persons who 
composed the meeting ; and drew a distinction between the trading Whig place- 
men, and persons called Whigs of Liberal opinions and extended views, sympa- 
thizing with the People. For the opinions of the latter—for their prejudices 
even, and conscientious fears on the subject of Suffrage-extension—he inculcated 
a tolerant and brotherly forbearance, 

A display of feeling highly creditable to the mceting, and important as marking 
the progress of the public mind on the subject, was elicited by some remarks of 
Mr. Leader on the coercion of Canada by the Whigs, Among the positive evils 
arising from the maintenance of the present Ministers in power, are the measures 
which are driving Canada into rebellion. The Tories, under Peel, never would 
have ventured to propose the resolutions which Lord John Russell carried last 
session. Coming from Tories, they would have been fiercely denounced and 
systematically opposed by the party Whigs, and would have caused alarm and in- 
dignation throughout the country. 


THE BIRMINGHAM POLITICAL UNION. 
From the same. 
Tle address of the Birmingham Political Union tothe Reformers of Great 


document of importance from its origin, and of interest from its popular eloquence 
and solemn earnestness. ‘Thus it appears that the country is moved at its head 
and in its centre. We give one or two passages from the address, to show the 


**We never held that any o-her than a temporary line of distinction could or 
ought to be drawn between one class of the community and another, in respect 
As the necessity of 


towards the support of the state, we have ever said, and reason says the same, 
that the poorest equally with the wealthiest ought to have a voice in the manage- 
meat of the common funds to which all contribute. We accept of the ten-pound 


government, by which taxation and representation are declared to be in principle 
coextensive. 


alicnable right of suffrage, we inclue as an essential requisite that, in the exer- 
cise of the suffrage, no man shonld be overawed by force or swayed by corrup- 
tion; but that every voter should give his vote freely and honestly, as his own 
| Judgment and conscience may dictate. " S . 
| ‘* Agreeably to the strictest principles of justice, we demand Unive sal Suffrage | 

as a rightful inheritance, which the owners may consent, from motives of expe | 
diency, and for a time, to waive, but which no one else has the siallest title to 
modify or restrict, much less to deny.” 

The cuckoo cry of ‘look to Ireland,” which is repeated whenever the neces- 
sity of a Reform Government for England is maintained, docs not alarm the Bir- 
mingham Liberals— 

“Reformers, we do look to Ireland ; we are most earnestly desirous that full 
and speedy justice should be meted out to her sons. Are they not our brothers? 
But we contend, in Ireland as in England, for the establishment of principles, 
not the dominion of persons; for the permanent sway of equal laws, not for the 
casual influence of a benevolent governor. ‘The Tories gave to Ireland her 
Orange Magistrates. ‘The Whigs have been in office for the last seven years, 
with a power, when exerted in a popular direction, above all precedent: what 
attempts have they made to purify the Irish roll of the Peace! what measures 
have they projected to make Irish judges responsible, or Irish Juries impartial 
and effective! They support Lord Mulgrave: did they not support Lord An- 
glesea? If Lord Mulgrave had been as cold-hearted as he is kind, and as igno- 





would not have been extended to him with the same cheerful alacrity! Is there 
any thing in their words or their acts that shows them to be less kindly disposed 
towards Sir Francis Head and Lord Gosford, than towards Lord Mulgrave? 
And will it fora moment be believed, that they who have so eagerly espoused the 
cause of oppression and tyranny in Canada, can be sincere in their admiration of 
good and just government in Ireland? The present peace of Ireland rests 
upon a basis which time inevitably must, and a thousand accidents may, des 


0 very precarious a blessing, we sre to make willing sacrifice of all that we 
deem essential to the wellbeing of the empire! But, why should Ireland sink 
ia despair in the event of the Tories returning to power? The union and spirit 





of her sons sufficed to achieve the conquest of freedom in 1829: are they un- 
equal to its maintenance, after seven years’ enjoyment? Are Irishmen less com- 
bined and less courageous now than when the Emancipation Bill was passed * 
have the seven years of Whig protection, on which so much importance is placed, 
only issued in diminishing the love of liberty and weakening the capacity for its 
vindieation ?”” ‘ 

It is to be hoped that Irishmen themselves will soon be shamed out of the 
cowardly dread of the Tories which now paralyzes the strength which ought to 
assist Englishmen in the common struggle for good government. 

Not only in the Metropolis and in Birmingham are the Reformers in motion ; 
we scarcely take up a provincial newspaper on the Liberal side which does not ad- 
vocate the Ballot, and announce some public meeting past or to come for the 
purpose of petitioning Parliament to protect the constituent body by the secret 
vote. Private letters from many quarters bring intelligence of similar move- 
ments. It is a fact, that in almost every part of Great Britain there is a stir in 
favour of those reforms which Lord John Russell declares the People never 
shall obtain with his consent. By and by the “ veice of the nation” will again 
be heard, and it will be seen how far Lord John’s ‘ whisper” will prevail 
against it. 





Latest Kitelligence. 


The British frigate Inconstant arrived at Halifax on the 30th of January, from 
Cork, whence she sailed on the 4th, bringing London advices of the Ist. The 
Inconstant has brought out the left wing of the 93rd regiment, commanded by 
Major Arthur. The troops landed on the 3lst, at Halifax. 

{From the Boston Daily Advertiser. } 

It is stated in the London Observer, of Dec 31, that ministers had under 
consideration the propriety of recommending to Parliament, immediately after 
the reassembling of the two Houses, an increase in both the army and navy 
—the former to the amount of 15 or 20,000 men, and the latter from 5 to 
10,000. One of the reasons assigned for this measure, in addition to the unset- 
tled state of the Canadas, is the unfriendly tone of the message of the Presi- 
dent of the United States, upon the boundary question. 

It is stated that Sir Henry Hardinge is appointed commander of the forces in 
Canada. 

The Asiatic cholera had made its appearance in Waterford, Ireland. It is 
said that there were 19 cases in Waterford on the first day of the appearance of 
the disease. 

The following extracts are of considerable interest : 

Cork, Jar. 4.—Army.—The Troops for Canada.—Orders have been received, 
we understand, to put the Fermoy barracks in readiness for the immediate recep ; 
tion of a large body of troops, horse and foot. 

Transports are expected at Cove (it is said that the line of batt'e ships 
Bellerophon and Vanguard, the former of 78, and the latter of 84 guns, have 
been ordered ins/anter from the Mediterranean for the purpose) to take on board 
the depots of the 1lth and 73d, and proceed to Gibraltar, where they are to 
meet the service companies of the regiments now in Corfu, and take them on to 
Halifax. 

[From the London Times, Jan. 1] 

In the reinforcements for Canada alluded to in our publication of Saturday, 
we omitted to nome a regiment of cavalry, (reported to be the 15th Hussars.) 
The following may therefore be taken as a pretty correct enumeration of the 
force intended to be embarked for this particular service, and we are led to be- 
lieve that all are to proceed to Halifax, as soon as the means of transport in 
ships of war can be provided. 


1 regiment of cavalry augmented to - - - - - 450 
93d Highlanders augmented strength - - - - - 600 
Brigade of guards, say - . . . ° . - 2,000 
65th regiment fiom West Indies, angmen'ed strength - - 600 


23d fusileers and 71st light infantry, augmented strength - 1200 
Augmentation of 100 rank and tile to all regts. in Canada, 
Nova Scotia, and New Brunswick—namely, 1st Royals, 15th, 
24th, 32d, 34th, 43d, 66th, 83d, and 85th_~—s- - - - 900 





Total, - - - - ° ¥ - 5,750 

The 11th and 73d regiments ordered home fiom the Mediterranean, are to land 
at Gibraltar, there to await instructions in case their services should also be 
required in Canada. 

‘Iwo companies of artillery are also, it is said, under orders for the same desti- 
nation (Canada.) 

[From the Limerick Chronicle, Jan. 3.] 

An order from the Horse Guards was received in the garrison yesterday 
morning. ivr volunteers to serve in Canada, with a bounty of one guinea to each 
man. The order was promptly read on parade to the 25th regiment, at the New 
Barracks, when fifty active fellows, including several of the grenadier company, 
turned out without hesitation, ard offered their services to the 11th and 73d 
regiments, which are the corps specified in the despatch ; and to join their ranks, 
these volunteers all embark next week at Cork, en route to Gibraltar, where the 
11th and 73d are to await orders for Canada’ The 25th will supply at least 100 
volunteers as the Horse Guar’'s invitation is gone out this morning to the detach- 
ments at Bruff, Rathkeale, and Newcastle. 

The 22d regiment in Cork has been cal!ed upon for volunteers to the regi- 
ments in Canada, 

[From the United Service Gazette } 

Royal Artillery -—QOwing tothe state of affairs in Canada, the two companies 
that were to embark yes'erday for Jamaica and Barbadoes, have been counter- 
manded, and it is supposed they are now destined to proceed to Halifax en route 
for Canada 

London, Dec. 30.—All is activity at the Horse Guards, Moj. Gen. Sir W. 
McBean has been ordered to hold himself in readiness to take charge of a brigade 
consisting of the 23d, 71st, 930 and 94th regiments, destined for Nova Scotia 
and New Brunswick; drafts from the deputs of the regime.ts now at the seat 
of war, have orders to rejoin their respective regiments, to make up the force to 
600 men each—two companies of artillery are ordered for the same destina- 
tion; a brigade of guards, under Lord Saltoun, ard the Ist battalion of rifles, 
are also ordered to hold themselves in readiness. Col Fitzgerald bas been ap- 
pointed inspecting field officer of militia, to proceed forthwith to Canada. 

Capt. Wull’s company royal engineers, destined for Gibraltar, is ordered to 
Canada, where artillery and engineers are more wanted. 

Twenty-five officers, on ha!t-pay, have been ordered out to assume the com- 
mand of and direct the regiments ‘of militia in Canada; many of them em- 
bark by the next packet. Among therm are Colonel Cox, Major Macphail, Baron 
de Rottenburg, Lieutenant Colonel Fitzgerald, late of the Legion, &c. 

a _- 
UPPER CANADA. 

Addresses are pouring in from all quarters to His Excellency the Lieutenant 
Governor previous to his departure. An address from the Inhabitants of this 
place is, we are happy to observe, in progress—and the Militia doing Garrison 
duty at this post have one prepared, already numerously sigued.—King. Chron. 

The following is the 7 

TORONTO ADDRESS. 
To His Excellency Sir Francis Bond Head, Baronet, Knight Commander of the 
Royal Hanoverian Guelphic Order, Knigit of the Prussian Military Order 
of Merit, Lieutenant Governor of the Province of Upper Canada &c. 
&e. &e. 
May it please Your Excellency : 

We, the undersigned, Inhabitants of the Citv of Toronto, and its vicinity, 
having heard of Your Excellency's resignation of the Government of this 
Province, and of the speedily a: tcipated arrival of your Successor, feel called 
upon to address you upon this to us unexpected event. 

The period of your Administration though fraught with events of the greatest 
importance to Her Majesty's faithful subjects in this province, and to the Empire 
at large, has been so short as to enable us to pass in quick review, preparatory 
to the exp:ession of our opinion on Your Excellency’s re‘irement. 

The recall of Your Excellency’s respected Predecessor, Sir John Colborne, 
so far as its causes were understood here, was calculated to create in our minds 
lively apprehensions, that in this, as in the Sister Province, the experiment of 
submission to “factious opposition was to be made, and that under the name of 
conciliation, encouragement was to be given to those whom we firmly believed to 
be inimical to the maintenance of our present Institutions. 

Nor were these apprehensions lessened when (from causes fully explained and 
understood) we saw individuals called to Your Excellency’s Councils, whose 
political principles we were fully convinced were not such as prevailed with the 
vast majority of the inhabitants of the Province and upon whom we justly look- 
ed as enemies of British supremacy and of our connection with the Mother coun- 
try. 
Fortunately for the well being of the Province, in a much less time than the 
most sanguine could have hoped, the views of these parties were disclosed and 
an opportunity was afforded to Your Excellency of showing to the people at 
large that to you they might look in the fullest confidence for supporting the estab- 
lished principles of the Constitution. 

We feel it alike the duty anda heartfelt pleasure again to record our warmest 
admiration and respect for the penetration with which Your Excellency at once 
saw through their designs, aud for the firm and uncompromising manner in which 
you met and baffled them; and although Your Excellency’s course was treated 
with insult and obloquy by the House of Assembly, who in a vain effort at coer- 
cion stupped the Supplies, and made use of every effort to embarrass the Govern- 
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ment and compel submission to their views, Your Excellency persevered in your 
determination to maintain our happy Constitution inviolate. 

The success of the appeal Your Excellency made to the loyal people of the 
Province ought to have convinced every one who was capable of exercising a 
sound judgment, that a straight forward manly policy, based upon the mainten- 
ance of British principles and upon an uncompromising hostility to all who were 
opposed to them, could not fail to meet our wants and wishes, and to secure our 
permanent tranquillity. : 

In this view we strongly spproved, as we still continue to approve, of that 
proper and vigorous course, in pursuing which Your Excellency dismissed from 
office those who made themselves prominent in a factious opposition to Your Ex- 
cellency ina manuer which, as the Representative of the Crown, you could not 
have passed by without a dereliction of duty to our Sovereign. 

From that period, down tothe date at which your Excellency (as we have 
learned) felt it necessary to tender your resignation, we candidly confess ourselves 
at a loss to understand what policy it can have been on which a difference has 
existed between Your Excellency and the Ministers of the Crown, such as to 
have occasioned your retiring from the Government of Upper Canada—indeed it 
would have only seemed necessary to have contrasted the situation of this and 
the Sister Province, to have established the superior wisdom and soundness of 
the course pursued by your Excellency over that which elevated the author of 
the “ Ninety two resolutions” to the Judicial Bench. But if further proof were 
wanting of the confidence your Excellency's policy has inspired, itis to be found 
in that burst of loyal and patriotic feeling which displayed itself on the occasion 
of the insurrection—when froin the east to the west, the province presented the 
animated and soul-stirring spectacle of struggling who should be foremost in the 
field to subdue internal rebellion—to resist foreign aggression—and die, if need 
were, in defence of our Constitution and highly valued connexion with the 
British Empire. Nor can we avoid alluding with mingled pride and pleasure to 
the expression of kinduess and high minded sympathy which our late brief, 
but important etruggle for our Constitution and Laws has called forth from our 
Sister Province of New Brunswick; and while we hail with delight the as- 
surance, that they burn with the same loyal zeal and patriotic ardour which has 
animated the people of this province, we rejoice that under your Excellency’s 
Administration we have been able to show those qualities, and pursue that 
course which has gained for us the gratifying expressions of approbation and 
esteem. 

The lesson which these facts is calculated to impress, will, we trust never be 
forgotten; and if it shall bring to the mind of her Majesty’s Ministers a convic- 
tion, that by supporting in the Province British principles and British supremacy, 
and discountenancing the foes of both, they will pursue a course alike honoura- 
ble to themselves and gratifying to the people of Upper Canada; and should 
this, we say, be the result of the events which have occurred during Your Ex- 
cellency’s brief sojourn amongst us it will add another to Your Excellency’s many 
and well founded claims to our deep and lasting gratitude. 

In respectfully taking leave of Your Excellency, we cannot refrain from ex- 
pressing our earnest hope, that Your Excellency will find in the approbation of 
our beloved Queen, and in the opinions and support of all the sound thinking 
portion of the British Nation, a reward for your never ceasing exertions and un- 
tiring zeal for the welfare of Her Majesty's Dominions. 

To these expressions we also most cordially add our sincere wishes for the do- 
mestic happiness of Your Excellency, and your amiable Family. 

Your Excellency will carry with you our public approbation . our private sym- 
pathy; and our kindly wishes :—should the possession of the one or the other 
be gratifying to your feelings, it will serve to diminish the sincere regret we feel, 
im respectfully bidding you farewell. 











OFFICIAL. 
[From the Globe of Monday night.} 

The subjoined extracts of a letter, received at the War Department from 
General Scott, show thatthe whole Northern frontier is tranquil. This officer 
has displayed equal zeal, ability, and discretion in the measures he has adopted 
to maintain the character and good faith of the country, and to protect our rights 
from violation He has been ably seconded by Lieutenant Worth, whuse energy 
and perseverance in the prosecution of the enterprise with which he was charged 
by his commanding officer entitled him to high commendation. 

The measures of pacification adopted by General Scott to restrain the excite- 
ment, and protect our territory on the Vermont frontier, were entrusted to Briga- 
dier General Wool, who, in conjunction with the Governor of that State, succeed- 
ed in carrying them into successful operation. 


Extracts froma letier of Major General Scott to the Department of War, dated 
Buffalo, Feb. 5, 1838. 

“ After much uneasiness om my part, on account of the Detroit frontier, and 

the safe arrival of the troops sent hence in the Robert Fulton, 1 have the honor 

to report, that I this morning, by the return of my express, received the most 


satisfactory replies from both his excellency Governor Mason and Brigadier 





! 


General Brady, dated the 2d instant, copies of which are herewith enclosed. oeBy | 
tor 


tranquillity of that 
that the regulars, without the aid of 
sufficient for its future tranquillity 

“Tt may be thought, possibly, that I sent thither too large a portion of the 
regulars from this frontier; but please to reflect that at the time I had no authori- 
ty tocall upon Michigan, or any State above this for troops; but I knew that 
the Detroit frontier was in that Brigadier General Brady ha 
a regular soldier within his reach; that much hadalready been done to tranquil- 
lize this frontier, and that IT had retained a sufficient force, regulars and volun- 
teers, to maintain its tranquility. Besides the appearance of the two steamers, 
the Robert Fulton and New England, all along our shore of the lake, with United 
States Troops, had the happiest effect in allaying the excitement, almost univer- 
sal among our citizens, and in preventing any unlawful movement on their part 

“‘T think too much praise cannot be given to Lieut.-Colonel Worth, for the 
extraordinary zeal, perseverance, and energy, by which he succeeded in reaching 
Detroit in the Robert Fulton, with the troops sent hence. Much credit is also 
due to Lieutenant Homans, of the Navy, whom I had placed in the nautical charge 
of the boat. A copy of Lieutenant Col. Worth’s report to me, dated the 28th 
ult. is herewith enclosed. It is highly satisfactory. 

“ This officer has this moment arrived, through the peninsula opposite, having 
crossed the Niagara from Queenston to Lewistown. He confirms all the 
favourable reports above. He thinks there may be 8,000 British troops, regulars 
and volunteers, between the Detroit and Niagara rivers, on the other side, of 
whom a fourth, perhaps a third, are regulars. He saw many large detachments ; 
was received with high courtesy every where, and with Military honors at Sand- 
wich. ‘The British authorities expressed much satisfaction with our movements 
in support of the obligations of neutrality. 

“Captain Wright and Licut. Talcott, both of the Army, were among the gen- 
tlemen who returned with Lieut.-Col. Worth.” 
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Extract froma Letter of Lacutenant Colonel Worth to Gen. Scott, dated 
“ Steamer Fulton, (near Detroit river,) Jan. 28, 1838. 

‘‘ Tn reference to this expedition, | am happy to say that its effect has been be- 
neficial, equal to your most sanguine expectations, both as tending to disperse the 
hostile expedition, and re-assure the well disposed portion of the People. 

‘The lesson has tanght the violators the ability and determination of the con- 
stituted authorities to maintain the law.” 


———— 
A clear Stage and no Favour.—A frightful scene occurred on the 6th ult. at | 


the theatre of Czerny, in Bohemia, during the performance of a melo-drama, 
called the Bear of the Mountains, the principal performer in which was a bruin 
of such wonderful docility and dramatic talent, that for a long succession of 
nights he attracted overflowing audiences. On this occasion, however, some- 
thing had putthis star out of bumour, and he was observed to be wanting in 
those brilliant displays of the histrionic art which had previously overwhelmed 
him with applause. In the third act, instead of coming down the mountain by a 
winding path, with the slow and solemn step prescribed by the prompter’s book, 
he alighted on the stage at one bound, like the descent of an aerolite. On his 
return behind the scenes he received reproofs, which instead of improving, made 
his temper still more sullen; and it was with difficulty he could be prevailed 
upon to go through with his part. In the last scene he was induced to commenceja 
waltz witha young and beautiful peasant girl, and seemed to take so much enjoy- 
ment in the dance, that the whole audience were raised from their seats, and, 
standing on the benches, drowned the sounds of a powerful orchestra with their 
acclamations of praise and delight. In a moment, however, the joyous spectacle 
was changed into one of indescribable horror; a piercing shriek was heard 
above all the combination of noises, the stage was one moment in the utmost 
confusion, and the next was clear of every performer except the bear, 
who appeared with his muzzle unfastened, and hanging round his neck ; while he, 
after making a wide display of his tremendous gullet, leapt into the orchestra, 
which, asmay be easily imagined, was in an instant as vacant as the stage 
The flight of the audience was equally as precipitate, but the consequences much 
more serious. Numbers were severely crushed and “braised in the struggles at 
the doors, and several were dreadfully injured by being thrown down and trampled 
upon. After a pause, a platoon of soldiers went into the pit with fixed bayouets 
and loaded barrels, and ordered to bring out the cause of all the evil, dead or alive; 


irts a 


but they found him, like other great actors who have performed their 


I 
11 


become exhausted by their exertions, taking his repose on one of the ben 
and incapable or unwilling to make any resistance He was at once muzzled again 
and led to his den, and on the following day the piece wass ressed by or of 
the authorities 

Strangers in Franee.—Within the four months, from June to September last, 






—— 


inclusive, 600,000 passports have been viséd in France—or rather more then 
500 strangers perday. When one considers the sum of money which so great 
a multitude must spend, the benefit of national attractions to a nation becomes 
very obvious and important. From the Mirotr de Paris. 
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Her Majesty’s Frigate Inconstant, has arrived at Halifax with troops. She 
brings news from England and Ireland to the early part of the last month, of 
which several extracts will be found under the appropriate head. It will be seen 
that the British Government is in earnest, and determined to preserve the Co- 
lonies at all hazards. In this feeling the Ministers are joined by the people, and 
who will be the more confirmed in this resolution, when they hear how nobly the 
Canadians have behaved during the recert troubles. 





From the London Spectater we have extracted two articles on the state of par- 
ties, and as that paper is always well informed, is ably conducted, and is, more- 
over, considered as the organ of the Radical party, it is entitled to consideration. 
We have on a former occasion stated that the ardent Reformers had, to a great 
extent, lost their confidence in the present Ministry, more particularly in Lord 
John Russell, in consequence of his declaration against and resistance to organic 
changes made atthe outset of the present session of Parliament. The speech of his 
Lordship to which we refer, announced empbatically, that he was substan- 
tially opposed to universal suffrage, the shortening of the duration of Parliaments, 
and the Ballot—so much so that Lord John may be regarded as having thrown his 
radical friends overboard ; and the improved understanding which is now known 
to exist between the Cabinet and its adherents, and the more moderate Tories, 
has tended to confirm the belief that the germs of a coalition are in existence 
detween these two latter parties. Mr. Warburton, it will be seen from the ex- 
tracts, declared at the Westminster meeting, that a coalition in substance, if not 
in form, was already in actual existence between Lord John Russell and Sir Ro- 
bert Peel! This new position of things has induced the Radicals in their turn to 
throw the Whigs overboard, and to carry on the reforming trade in their own 
workshop. The Meeting at Westminster, and the Address of the Birmingham 
Political Union, referred to in the second extract from the Spectator, are the two 
first jobs executed in that line under the new masters. 

If the fissure which has for some time existed between the Whigs and Radi- 
cals has widened into an impassable chasm, it would seem necessary that the for- 
mer should scek some new alliance; indeed it can hardly be supposed that some 
such support had not been secured before Lord John Russell ventured to make 
his unreserved declarations against the fundamental changes above referred to. 
We are epposed to coalitions in general, but nevertheless they are someti:nes not 
only expedient, but eminently useful, and we are of opinion that such an 
union of parties is both necessary and desirable at the present juncture. If Lord 
John Russell, Sir Robert Peel, and Lord Stanley could be brought to actin concert, 
they would draw with them the great bulk of the British aristocracy, and secure 
a majority in the House of Peers. The Duke of Wellington has expressed a 
desire to act with any moderate and constitutional party, and has promised his 
assistance in settling in a safe and satisfactory manner the /rish Tythe question, 
and other subjects of equal moment. For the success or duration of a Ministry 
exclusively Tory, we confess we see but little prospect—certainly it could not be 
independent, or even safe, with the present House of Commons, composed as it 
is of more than half opponents. The Queen and the Court moreover seein to 
have Whiggish predilections, who would not willingly see the Whigs, proper, en- 
tirely ejected from place and power. A strong cabinet then can alone be formed 
by combining the Whigs—the Whigs conservative—and the moderate Tories. 
Lord John Russell, Lord Stanley, and Sir Robert Peel respectively are the lead- 
ers and organs of these great political sections, and such a junction would not 
only embrace a large portion of the talent of the country, but would secure an 
efficient majority in both Houses of Parliament. We therefore hope that such 
au arrangement is in train, aad that it will be speedily consummated 


We insert to-day the Toronto Address to Sir Francis Head, which was nume- 


|rously signed. It draws a humiliating, but true picture of the imnbecility of the 
| Colonial Office Lord Glenelg isa man who abandons the officers of his sove- 

reign, even of the highest rank, to the malice and persecution of the enemies of 
| the country. ‘The meanest and most worthless of every colony are almost encou- 





raged to bring charges against the Governors. Every facility is granted to them 


to annoy and persecute their victims, and when they have by dint of great exer 
tions, expense, and laceration of feelings, refuted the charges, and put their ene- 
mies to flight—when in fact they do not require the countenance and support 0; 
his Lordship or the Colonial Office, then and not till then, does he come forwar] 
The case of Sir George Arthur 
was one of this sort. This officer suffere devery persecution that malignity could in- 
vent, and was for years the subject of the basest scoundrelism of a convict colony 


with exonerations, congratulations, and praises. 


during which my Lord Glenelg’s dispatches were as cold as an icicle ; but when 
Sir George had refuted all the charges, his lordship wrote him the warm and 
friendly letter which has been so extensively published in the Colonial papers. 
Of a similar character was his treatment of Sir John Colborne,the officer who by his 
sagacity, foresight, and military talent, recently saved Canada, and preserved to the 
Crown one of its brightest jewels. This brave and excellent man, while Gover- 
nor of Upper Canada, was the victim of Hume, Reebuck, and a knot of wor- 
thies of that kind, who had the ear of Lord Glenelg, and actually made that silly 
personage velieve that Sir John was highly unpopular, and must be removed, or 
the province would be lost. In consequence of this his Lordship’s dispatches 
assumed atone so unfriendly, that Sir John felt it his duty to resign, and accord- 
ingly did so; but this was no sooner known, than the whole colony resounded 
with one general and spontaneous regret ; addresses poured in as they do now to 
Sir Francis Head, expressing the warmest attachment to his person, acknowledg- 
ing the vast services he had rendered tothe province, and calling him, as he in 
fact almost was—the father of thecolony. As he took his departure from To- 
ronto,the entire population assembled to bid him farewell; the same manifestations 
appeared in every town and village he passed through, insomuch that his march 
wasatriumph. This for a moment cleared away the mist of imbecility at the 
Colonial Office, and before Sir John reached New York, he was met, we have 
been told, by counter orders and letters, begging him to retura, and assuring bim 
that it was “‘all a mistake, 


*and that justice should be straightway done him. 
This farce has been acted with Sir Francis Head, and he is now about to quit 
the province, but ere this the truth has once more found admission to Downing 
Street, and we should not be surprised if similar letters to those sent to Sir John 
Colborne, were now on their way to Sir Francis Head ! 

In the change that must soon take place in the British Cabinet, we trust the 
services of the present Colonial Minister will be dispensed with. Lord John 
Russell, who has really behaved manfully in the Canada business, must be sen- 
sible of the necessity, in times like the present, of consigning that department 
to competent hands. 





St. Peter’s Church, Barclay Street.—This splendid temple of religion, de- 
This 


church, without anything remarkably imposing about its exterior, is perhaps the 


voted to Roman Catholic worship, will be opened on Sunday the 25th inst. 


most elegant in its interior architecture that is to be found in the city. It is 


constructed in the Ionic order, and is in perfect harmony, keeping, and proportions, 


in allits parts. 
parent simplicity of design. 
18 feet ; that of the principal church with’n the walls is 105 feet by 75 feet, and 


its height from floor to ceiling is 52 feet. We say principal church because in 


+} . . 
he basement story there is a smal/er one at the southern end, which will be 


1) 


Kept constantly open, agreeably to the customs of the Roman Catholic churc’, 
as being better adapted for private devotions, and less injutious to health, than 
the first named | i the basement, there are also two i and spacious s - 
raoms, eac 70 feet long, by 37 feet wide: that wh 1s Int ed f et 

sat ent used as a temporar harch, until che ming to wii e here 








a'lude. The present building covers the site of the o!d church, and is of considera- 
bly enlarged dimensions. It is capable of accommodating 2000 persons in the 
pews, and the aisles are very spacious. The Altar and the Tabernacle are very 
beautifully constructed with black and veined marble, relieved with highly polish- 
ed white marble pillars of the Ionic order ; they are the work of Mr. R. J. Brown ;. 
the pulpit is made to traverse on castors from the back wall of the chuc’, to 
the front of the altar, so as to be most conveniently situated for the transmission 
of sound when the preacher is engaged in his vocation, and is removeable at 
pleasure. Above, and behind the altar, is a magnificent picture of ‘* The Cruci- 
tixion” which belonged to the former church; it has been completely cleaned 
and new framed, and is a masterly performance. The Organ will be probably the: 
most powerful one in the city ; it is builtby Mr. Henry Erben, it will contain 32° 
stops, and an idea of its magnitude may be gathered from the fact that the deep- 
est bass note, G G, is given through a square pipe of 24 feet in length, the sec- 
tion of which is 24 by 21 inches. 

The ceremony of opening this fine church will be attended with all the im- 
pressive forms and accompaniments which peculiarly characterize the Roman 
Catholic worship. The Right Rev. Bishop Hughes, will officiate pontifically. 
Dr. Power will preach the dedication sermon, and the muse of the Mass for 
the occasion will be that remarkably subline one, the 12th of Mozart. In order 
to render the last as effective as possible, we understand tnat the choir will be 
strengthened by all the talent of the musical profession in the city. Among the 
principal vocalists, we notice the names of Mr. and Mrs. Morley, Miss Verity, 
Mrs. Fianden, Messrs. Heuberer, Horncistle, and Catlin ; a professor of distin- 
guished talents will preside at the organ, and Mr. Morley, whose experience and 
judgment in musical affairs is inferior to none in this country, will be the general 
conductor. 

Altogether we anticipate a most imposing spectacle, and impressive effect from 
this ceremonial ; at the dedication of the glory and worship of Almighty God, 
to stamp it with all the respect and veneration of which the human facalties are 
capable, is not only our duty as christians and creatures of His bounty, but it is 
the best external mark of that awful veneration, that we are able to perform. 
This ceremony will doubtless be numerously attended, and will be a fit introduc- 
tion to the worship which from thenceforth will be continual. 





The Editor of the Palladium, a paper just established at Toronto, is grossly in. 
error in stating the cost of our journal to be nearly eight dollars. ‘The Albion in 
Canada, postage included, is less than seven dollars. ‘This much in regard to 
fact; but the propriety, taste, and gentlemanly feeling of one paper making in- 
vidious comparisons between itself and another, we leave to the contemplations of 
the public 

But this aberration on the part of the Toronto debutant, must not be suffered 
tO mar our critical judgment—we cannot consent to soil the ermine of our 
vocation, by resentment or neglect. We are therefore bound to say that the 
Palladium is an imperial sheet, in the quarto form, containing a large ‘‘ assem- 
blage ” not of Navy [sland * patriots,’ but of English scraps and extracts, some- 
what after the fashion of the Emigrant and Old Countryman, of this city, but 
not in any degree so copious and effective. ‘Those of the latter are almost ex- 
clusively connected with news from home.and there is hardly one of them which does- 
not strike a chord upon the heart of individual readers. It hasthe news from 
Great Britain much earlier than the Palladium can have it, the expense to sub- 
scribers, even in Canada, is about the same as that paper, and, all things con- 
sidered, we are bound to recommend The Emigrant and Old Countryman as a fit 
organ of intelligence, amusement, and communication, in preference to this new: 
Toronto candidate. 





A Bill is before Congress authorizing an appropriation of $50,000, for taking 
possession of Columbia River and the Oregon Territory; also a Bill to au- 
thorize the President to cause surveys to be immediately made of the disputed 
territory on the Northeastern Boundary, but as such measures would be in 
violation of existing treaties and conventions between Great Britain and the 
United States, we cannot suppose the Bills will be persevered with 
Scott and Col 
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La Petite Augusia —This wonderful young 


creature has created quite as 











The general aspect is that of elegance, yet consistent with ap- | 


The extreme area of the building, is 127 feet by | 


great a sensation in this city, as she had already in that of Philadelphia 


The 
specimens of talent } 


which she has exhibited are perfectly astonishing to those 
who witness them, arising from the complete mastery which she possesses in the 
The 
stranger made her debit on the boards of the Park Theatre on Monday 
evening, as Zoloe 


mansgement of her person and limbs in graceful as well as difficult dances. 
young 
in the ballet of ** La Bayadere.” A large audience were as- 
sembled to witness her performance, and from the commencemeut to the end there 
was one continued round of applause loudly bestowed upon her fascinating exe- 
cution of that arduous part. Though scarcely twelve years of age there was 
a precision, a strength, and even a force in her dancing, such as we do not ordi- 
narily see in any but a practised damceuse of mature age. Her figme is well 
defined and symmetrical ; her face and arms have the juvenile appearance suitable 
to herage, but the lower limbs are finely rounded and chiselled like those of the 
perfect woman. Her step is firm, much more so than that of persons generally 
whose profession is the dence, and who from the great use of certain muscles, 
have usually a step which is termed ‘ mincing, or tripping.” Her pantomime 
is highly expressive, and in some parts of her performance was deeply affecting. 
She played again, on Wednesday aud last night, and continued to win fresh and 
increased approbation. 

We confess our inclination to enlarge on the qualities of this fascinating gil, 
because we in common with most others have been taken by surprise. Instead 
of being one, for whom, to admire, we must first make all the usval allowances 
for youth and inexperience, we found ourselves witnessing one who was success-~ 
fully vying with the most admired artistes in the country, upon the score of merits 

} 


exclusive of indulgence. The New Yorkers will have good reason to be proud 
know that she isa native of the city in which she is now 


charming them with her graceful talents. 


of her when they 


*,* Will the papers with which we exchange, be k'nd enough to state that— 
The new volume of The ALsion commenced with the present year. Com- 
plete sets, with all the back numbers from January, may be obtained by those 
who apply for them, together with the plates—the latter without additional 
charge. 





The Editor of this paper regrets that indisposition has prevented him froma re- 
plying to numerous letters and communications, but which will receive his early 
attention. 

The Knickerbocker for February.—This neat and well-conducted periodical 
appears punctually at its time ; and we are glad to perceive the attention and 
judgment bestowed by the editors, upon the quality of the articles which grace 
its pages. They are, in general, of an elegant and scholar-like order of com- 
position. The criticisms see: severally founded on careful examination, (a 
matter too much neglected in the Periodical press,) and the numbers are got up 
in handsome style. We rejoice to hear that the work is prosperous. 





R. ELLIOTT, Oculist, 303 Broadway, attends to Diseases of the Eye, and imperfec- 
D tions of the vision only. The eye examined, and glasses adapted to the particular 
(Feb. 17—1f.) 

ENTISTRY —Th« it ber would respectfully inform the ladies and gentlemen of 
D the city of New York, that he has taken rooms corner of Broadway and Courtlandt- 
street, for the purpos waiting upon those who may have occasion to require the ser- 
ices of a good De t. Hav troduced a new system of inserting the Patent Double 
enatinelled Incorr teeth, on condensed pivots, to an entire set on platina or gold 
plates, he is nfideut of giving entir those who may favor him with a ca 
Teeth of eve and shade fitted to correspond with the original filling. Separati 


defect. Office hours from 10 to 4 o’clook 





>» satisfaction to 


extrac & ne in ascientihe manner on the most reasonable terms by 
Cc. O. CROSBY, Dentist, 
I 17, 1%t.J No. 171 Broadway Entrance, No. 1 Courtlandt-st 
re) > EDI ATION A graduate of Trinity Cc e, Cambrid (England), w wa 
_ nt 1 versit an has been h accustomed to tuition, w t 
s, to education he will faithfully devote lf 
y The « se of instruct! 
t S j ira to a dear ta © OF 
Ox ave 1 you nobleman, i } 
t brin testimonials of the hiet t qualification 
‘ urting ated s rentiemen of the U. S., who! 
ul ! I A : to the care of the Editor. (Peb 







































































hopes too bright to last ; 








heart ne'er feels, in sorrow shroud - - ed, The 


light of 
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The leaf which autumn tempests wither, 
The birds which then take wing, 
When winter's winds are past come hither 


Summary. 

Ratlway Conveyance of the Mail.—New carriages are about to be prepared 
for the conveyance of the Mail along the Grand Junction Railway, so contrived 
that a post office clerk sent with the bags will be able to sort the letters on 
the journey. This is carrying expedition to a high degree of perfection. 

The Unitarians of Manchester are now holding a rather violent discussion with 
the Dissenters and Churchmen on the necessity of having a national system of 
education, in which no religious principle should be inculcated as part of the 
educational system. The Unitarians are joined by the extreme Radicals, and 
opposed by all the Churchmen, Methodists, and Presbyterians.— Blackburn 
Standard. 

Violin Solos —The first mentioned solo-playing on the violin in England is in 
a newspaper called the Daily Courant, where an advertisement appears to the | 
following effect :—* On the 26th of November, 1702, a concert will be given by 
Signor Saggioni, of Venice, at Hickford’s dancing school, in which the famous | 
Signor Gaspirini, lately arrived from Rowe, will play, sing/y on the violin.” 

A Pleasant Clrmate.—The following is the calendar of a Siberian or Lapland 
year.—June 23, snow melts; July 1, snow gone: July 9, field quite green ; 








July 17, plants at full growth ; July 25, plants in flower; August 2, fruits ripe ; | 


August 18, plants shed their seed; August 18, to June 23, snow. 





A Desperate Lover.—Mademoiselle Emilie B 
Bordeaux, has just brought an action against a persecutor, who is presumed to be 
a rejected worshipper. When about to take her seat in her box she perceived in 
due time that a nail had been run through her chair in such a manner as to find its | 
way into a lower part of her person The attack having failed in that quarter, | 


the rejected, next day, introduced some pounded glass into a glass of water which | 


Mademoiselle is in the habit of drinking after dancing. 


This other attempt she 
had also the luck to discover in time. 


Mathew's Table Pun.—At a certain political dinner, where the viands were , 


found quite insufficient for the cempany, and a peculiar scramble ensued, one 
gentleman declared that he, throughout the day, was helped fo bread twice and 
mustard once! but no other eatables. 
great quantity mustered but very few fed. 

The Muse in office-— I perceive,” said the Marquess Wellesley, ‘that the 


Viceroy is opening all the gaols in Ireland, and letting the most notorious offend- | 


ers loose upon society, just as he did in Jamaica; from which I infer that Lord 
Mulgrave has been dramatizing the royal prerogative, and has made Mercy blind, 
instead of Justice." 

Black stocks, for many years so generally worn that they have become common 
to cab tigers and omnibus cads, are at last giving way to what are now imported 


of various patterns—some lively enough for a dandy of the first water, others | 


sufficiently quiet even for Clergymen. 
State of Trade.—The intelligence from Liverpool presents cheering accounts 


of actual improvement, with confident anticipation that the manufacturers who | 


are still unemployed will not long continue so. In the wool trade, from Leeds, 
Bradford, and Halifax, the accounts frow the manufacturers are improving: from 
Dewsbury, and Huddersfield, stationary ; from Rochdale declining. At the latter 
place wools are rising in price. 

Colossal Staircase—The city of Odessa, on the Black Sea, is situated con- 
siderably above the level of the water. The Russian Government have just de- 
termined on the construction of a splendid staircase, to connect the city and the 
harbour. It will consist of 200 steps, in somewhat a pyramidical form, for the 
lower steps are to have a breadth of 350 feet, while the upper ones are only to 
be 175 feet broad. ‘This colossal staircase, which is to be of white marble, will 
be supported by thirty-six columns. 

Royal Bon Mot.—During arecent morning visit at Buckingham Palace, the 
Duke of Wellington, in the course of chat, was asked by the Queen the name of 
the kind of boots which he wore. His Grace laughingly answered, that he be- 
lieved people called them Wellingtons. “ Well!” replied her Majesty, ‘‘ that is 
presumptuous ; for where, I should like to know, will they finda pair of Wel- 
lingtons !”"—Literary Gazette. 

A DANDY. 
A thing that is whisker'd, great-coated, and lac'd, 
Like aw hour-glass, exceedingly small in the waist, 
Quite a new sort of creatures, unknown yet to scholars, 
With heads so immoveably stuck in shirt-collars, 
That seats like our music-stools soon must be found them, 
To twirt when ¢ke creatures may wish to look round them.” 


A new privy seal (executed in silver) has been submitted to her Majesty in | 


Council and approved of. 


The late Earl of Cavan, who died recently in his 74th year, is succeeded by 


his grandson, Viscount Kilcoursie (now Earl Cavan), who is in his 26th year. 


Genius Defined —A wit being asked what the word genius meant, replied, 
«<If you had it in you, you would not ask the question , but as you have not, you | 


will never know whet it means.” 


Geology.—The Rev. T. Gisborne has lately published a pamphlet upon geolo- | 


ay, with a view of confuting the opinions which Dr. Buckland had promulgated 
respecting the creation of the world 


Within the last few days upwards of 4,000 tons of mangel wursel have beer 


sold by Messrs. Bentley, Stutt, and Spring, growers of that article; it is to be 
conveyed to Chelsea, for the purpose of being manufactured into sugar.—Kentish 


Gazette 


New Coinage.—The Royal Mint is very busily occupied in the preparation of | 
gold, silver, and copper coin, of the present reign, but it is expected that no | 
issue will take place, until there shall be sufficient of the circulating medium 
scoined to satisfy the demand that may be required. We shall then see the pro- | 
file of our youthful Queen, necessarily, if not always advantageously em- 
gptoyed. 


The trade in the potteries is in a reviving state. Considerable orders have | 





THE LIGHT OF OTHER DAYS IS FADED. 
Ballad in Balfe’s grand opera The Maid of Artois—arranged for the Guitar by L. Meignen. 


The world which morning’s mantle cloud - ed Shines forth with 













, of the Grand Theatre of 


Aye, said Mathews, I heard there was a | 


| manent ease, and at the same time suit every age without the necessi 
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Philadelphia, Fiot, Meignen & Co., Chesnut-street. 
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To weleome back the spring ; 
The very ivy on the ruin 
In gloom full life displays ; 





been recently received, and manufactories which have been standing still are 
again about to assume something like their wonted activity. The orders receiv- 
ed by some houses in the American trade will make them busy throughout the 
winter. 

The Lord Rector, Sir Robert Peel—We understand that Sir Robert Peel has 
signified his acceptance of the office of Lord Rector in our University—that he 
has expressed himself proud of the continued confidence which his re-election 
implies, and most anxious to perform the duties in such a manner as may best 
conduce to the welfare of that venerable institution —Glasgow Courter. 

Ata religious meeting, a lady persevered in standing on a bench, and thus 
intercepting the view of others, though repeatedly requested to sit down. A 
reverend old gentleman at last rose, and said gravely, ‘I think, if the lady knew 
that she had a large hole in each of her stockings, she would not exhibit them 
in this way.” This had the desired effect—she immediately sunk down on her 
seat. 

The air of “* Rule Britannia” was composed by Thomas Augustine Arne (after- 
wards Dr. Arne), and first sung in a mosque called ‘“ Alfred,”’ written by Mallet, | 
and Thomsen (the poet,) performed at Clifden House, in 1740, and at Drury lane 
in 1751 ; altered from the original piece by Mallet, after Thompson's death, 
which occurred in 1748, but the words of the song of ‘* Ru'e Britannia” were 
written hy Thomson.— Musical World. 
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ON THE LATE CAPTAIN WILLIAM PRICE CUMBY, R.N. C. B. 
By the author of the Life of Goldsmith. 
Here, where the best and bravest all must lie, 
Rests one, who living, often dared to die! 
Trained to the seaman’s art, that rigid school 
Taught him with zeal to serve—with skill to rule .— 
| Ne’er from his public duty tempt'd to swerve, 
j His praise in private what the good deserve. 
Brave—yet the softer virtnes rul’d his mind ; 
And though a warrior bred, he loved his kind ; 
Ne’er met a foe his wish was not to spare— 
No danger ’scap’d, but breath’d to heaven his prayer ; 
Through many a clime pursued a venturous way, 
Till Victory crown’d him in Trafalgar Bay. 
Such Cumpy was ;—to weep is a!l we can— 
A gallant chief, a mild and honest man! 

An Irishwoman called on an apothecary with an infant that was unwell, to beg 
something for it. The apothecary gave her some powder, of which he ordered 
as much as would lie on a sixpence to be given every morning ; when the woman 
said, “‘ Perhaps your honour will lend me a sixpence the while, as 1 havn't got one 
at all.” 


The Proprietor begs to announce that the sixth volume of the ALBION com- 

menced with the first Saturday of the year, and that he has on this occasion, he 

| hopes, supplied himself with such a number of extra copies as will enable him 
| to furnish all the regular setts that may be called for. 

The Proprietor also anuounces that he has caused the two plates of the New 
Houses of Parliament, and Ellen Tree, to be retouched by the artist, Mr. Dick, 
who engraved them, which has fully replenished their spirit and beauty. These 
will be given to every subscriber who may order the paper for one year. 

A new Plate will be issued as soon as the Proprietor has obtained one worthy 
of being presented to his subscribers. He prefers this delay to sending forth an 
inferior preduction, 1 

In the early part of the year, the antecedent numbers of the current volume 
are sent to all new subscribers, unless ordered from any other date. 

Terms six poLLaRs per annum, payablein advance. Office, Astor Buildings 
| Barelay St. 
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TATIONAL THEATRE.—For the benefit of Mr. John Graham.—lIt has been custome 
iN ary for the friends of Mr. John Graham—whose genius as a poet, and whose atftlic- 
tions from loss of sight since his arrival in this country present the strongest claims upon 

| our active sympathies—to give him an annual ball ; but of late years, the proceeds arising 
| from such means, having been found very inadequate to the object in view, instead of 
which it has been proposed to give him a theatrical benefit, and Mr. Wallack having, in 
the handsomest manner, tendered the use of the National Theatre, on very advantageous 
terms, which have been accepted. We, the undersigned, have been appointed a sub-com- 
mittee to carry the necessary arrangements into effect, and most respectfully inform the 
| public, it will take place on Wednesday, the 2ist inst.; on which occasion Mr. Henry 
Jounston having volunteered his services, will, for the first time in New York, and this 
| night only, perform his favourite character of Sir Pertinax Macsycophant in Macklin’s 
| celebrated comedy, ** The Man of the World,” (not acted for several years). A variety of 
other entertainments will be produced, wherein the whole strength of the talented com. 
pany of this establishment will appear. Private boxes, and seats in the public boxes, may 
| be secured at the Theatre, and at Mr. V. Clirehugh’s, 140 Fulton street, where the box 
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But the heart alone sees no renewing 
The light of other days. 


PACKETS FOR HAVRE. (Second Line.) 
ROM New York on the Ist, andfrom Havre on the 24th of each month during the 


ear :— 
Ship UTICA, J. B. Pell, master, will sail from New York on the Ist January, May and 
From Havre on the 24th February, June and October. 
Ship CHARLES CARROLL, W. Lee, master, from New York on the Ist February, Jun 
From Havre on the 24th March, July and November. 
Ship ERIE, Edw. Funck, master, from New York on the Ist March, July and November. 


From Havre on the 24th April, August and December. 


Ship BALTIMORE, Jas. Funk, master, will sail from New York on the Ist April, August 
From Havre on the 25th May, September and January. 

Agent in New York J. J. BOYD, No. 9 Tontine Building. 
Agents at Havre BONNAFFE BOISGERARD & CO 


NEW LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
TO sail from New York on the Ist, and from Liverpool on the 16th of each month’ 
FROM NEW YORK. FROM LIVERPOOL, 
Ship Sheridan—Ist October, Ship Sheridan—Itith November, 
Ship Garrick—Ist November. Ship Garrick—16th December... 
Ship Shakspeare—-Ist December. Ship Shakspeare—16th January. 
New Ship Siddons—Ist January. Ship Siddons—)6th February. 
These ships are of the first class, upwards of 800 tons burthen, built in the city of New 





York, with such improvements as to combine great speed with unusnal comfort for 4 
sengers. > : i e 
price of passuse hence is $140, for which ample stores, including wines, &c. will be pro 


Every care has been taken in the arrangement of their accommodations. 


vided, without wines, &c.$120. These ships will be commanded by experienced masters, 
who will make every exertion to give general satisfaction. Neither the captains nor the 
owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters, parcels or packages sent by them 


unlegs regular bills of lading are signed therefor. For freight or passage apply to 
E. K. COLLINS, 56 South street, New York, or to? 
(Sept. 17—ly.] WM. & JAS. BROWN & Co., Live i. 








NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 

From New York on the 8th, 16th, and 24th of each month. From Havre on the Ist, 8th, 

8th, and 16th of every month. Having made a new arrangement for the sailing of these 
packets, the subscribers will despatch them as above, and in the following erder, viz. 


Ships. Masters. | Days of we from New- |Days of Sailing from Havre, 
ork. 
Burgundy, J. Rockett, |Jan. 8, Sept. 16, May 24,/Feb. 16, July 8, Nov. 1, 
Rhone, W. Skiddy, “ 16, =“ 2, June 8|Marchl],, “ 16, “« 8, 
Charlemagne, Richardson,! “ 24, Oct. 8, “ 16) “ » Aug. 1, “ 36, 
8, “ “ ~ 


’ ~ L 
July 8jJApri}) 1, “ 16, “ 8, 
« 6m ¢ » Sept. 1, * 36, 
a an. | 2 ie ee 


i.) x 8 
Ville de Lyon, {C. Stoddard,|Feb. mS “* i ¢ i, 
Francois Ist, W.W. Pell, “KM, * & 1 
Formosa, W.B.Orne,| “ 24, Nov. 8. 8 
Silvie De Grasse,| Weiderholdt March 8, ‘ 








Poland, Anthony, jApril 16, “ 24,Aug. BjJune 1, “ 16, 8, 
Albany, J. Johnston, | “ 24, Dec. 8, Aug.16) “ 86, Oct. 1, “* 16, 
Louis Philippe, |J.Castoff, |May 8, ‘“ 16, “ 24) “ 16, “ 8, Feb. 1, 
Sully, D.Lines, | * 16, “ 24, May 16)July 1, “ 16 s 4 


These are all vessels of the first class and ably commanded, with elegart accommoda- 
tions for passengers, comprising all that may be required for comfort and convenience, in- 
cluding wines and stores of every description. Goods sent to either of the subscribers at 
New York, willbe forwarded by their packets, free of all charges except the expenses 9¢ 
tually incurred. C. BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broad-st. 

WM. WHITLOCK, Jr. 46 South-st. 
JOHN I. BOYD Broker, 9 Tontine Buildings. 


NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 
To sail on the Ist, 10th, and 20th of every month. 
This line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which wil sue 
ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punc tually trom New York 
and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 17th, and 27th, of 











every month throughout the year, viz :— 
Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from New| Days of Sailing from 
fork. sondon 
St. James, W_H.Sebor, (Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1,'Feb. 17, June 17, Oct. 17, 
Montreal, 8. B. Grifing, | “ 10, “ 10, “ 10; “ 7, « 7, 7 
Gladiator, T. Britton, | * 20, “ 20, ‘ 20,March7, July 7, Nov. 7, 
Mediator, Champlin, Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1, “ 17, “a9? 
Quebec, F. H. Hebard, ow © me «we * oe ew « 
Wellington, D. Chadwick, “ 9, “ 2, “ 20, April 7, Aug. 7, Dec. 7, 
Philadelphia, E. E. Morgan, |Marchl, July 1, Nov. 1,, “ 17, “ 37, “ 49 
Samson, R. Sturges, “ “« 10, * 10, 27, “ 97, « 9, 
President, J.M.Chadwick,| “ 20, ‘ 20,  20,May 7, Sept. 7, Jan. 7, 
Ontario, H. Huttleston, |April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, “ 17, “ 17, “ 47, 
Toronto, R. Griswold, enw “HM * 6) * 7, *-@, @ oF, 


Westminster, |G. Moore, “« 20, * 20, “ 20,\June 7, Oct. 7, Feb. 7, 
These ships are all of the first class, about 600 tons burthen, and are commanded by able 
and experienced navigators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Stores, &c. are of the 
best description. The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $140, outward, for each adult, 
which includes wine and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of these packets will 
be responsible for any letters, parcels, or packages, sent by them, unless regular Bills of 
Lading are signed therefor. Apply to 
GRINNELL, MINTURN and Co. 134 Front street, 
JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, New York, or to 
GEORGE WILDES and Co. No. 19 Coleman street, London 
GARRATT & GIBSON, Portsmouth. 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 


Captains. (Days of Sailing from New, Days of as from 
| ‘ i ive ) 





Ships. 


| York. Liverpool}. 
North America, | C. Dixey, Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1,|Feb. 16, June 16, Oct. 16 
Roscoe, J. C. Delano, Se ee ee i ee ee a 
Europe, A.C. Marshall, “ 16, “ 16, “ 16,|Marchl, July 1, Nov. 1, 
Sheffielc, F. P. Alien, eh .- & - ti = = ey eS 


Columbus, 

Geo. Washington 
Hibernia, ‘ 
United States, 


N. B. Palmer, Feb. 1, »* kh *. me & 1s, 
H. Holdrege, o SF Oe ye ek oe ee 
J. L. Wilson, | “ 16. “ 16, “ 16,/April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, 





plan now lies— 
Wm. Lennox. 
Wm. Stewart. 
John Sinclair. 
George Carnegie. 


John Patten. 
Wm. M‘Laughian 
Sam]. P. Smith 
Basil Dykes. 





‘ Wa. Fryer. V. Clirehugh, chairman tFeb104 
E. Y. & J. HILL, 
1 ATTORNIES AT LAW, 

[Feb10] MONTICELLO AND EATONTON, GEORGIA. (6m. ] 














LD peng OF THE EYE.—Dr. Elliott, Oculist and professor of the anatomy and 
| diseases of the human eye, 303 Broadway, private entrance in Duane-street. From 
21 years undivided attention, and constant study, undes the most celebrated Oculists in 
Enrope, and America, with the most extensive and successful practice in the Union, Dr. 
E. asserts with confidence, that he can cure the most dangerous diseases of the eye, with- 
out an operation, except CalERact EntTrRopivum and Staphyloma. > 
SPECTACLES.—The patent beautiful transparent medium spectacle glasses, having 
the peculiar property of keeping the eve perfectly cool, giving it immediate and per- 
ty of change. 
N. B. Dr. E. will himself set the patent glasses to suit the particular dsheete” 


N.H.Holdrege,, “ 24, “ %, “ @% “ 8 « go uw g 





South America, | R. Waterman, (Mar. j, July 1, Nov. 1,, “* 16, “ 16, « Ms, 
Pennsylvania, fine, | § & * &.. SB * ee ¢ 
England, wee, | “i * i ” 16, May 1, Sept. i, Jan. 1, 
St. Andrew, Thompson, ey * eo ah 6 oe 
Orpheus, I. Bursley, pril 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1,; “ 16, “ 16, © 16, 
Independence, E. Nye, a* sk * & * tio .* 4 " 
Oxford, J. Rathbone, “ 16, “ 16, “ 16,\June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. I, 
Virginian, I. Harris, | *s - Fre * ef hm ShUm! 


These ships are all of the first class, commanded by men of character and experience, 
and care will be taken that the beds, bedding, and stores, shall be of the best kind. Th 
rate of passage outward is fixed, by an understanding with the proprietors of the other 
wines, at $140, including wines and stores. 

Neither the captains nor owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters, par- 
cels, or packages sent by them, un,less regular bills of lading are signed therefor. 

Consignees of ships Caledonia, Hibernia, Columbus, Europe, South America, England, 
Orpheus, North America, BARING, BROTHERS & Co., Liverpool, 

GOODHUE & Co. or C. H. MARSHALL, N.Y. 

Consignees of ships Sheffield, United States, St. Andrew, and Virginian, 

8. WHITNEY—SANDS, TURNER, FOX & Co., and R. KERMIT, N.W] 
SANDS, HODGSON, TURNER & Co., Liverpool. 








Dr. E. begs to state that he attends to diseases of the eye, and imperfection of visio 
only. Office hours from 11 to 4 o’clock. sia - (Jan.14,-tf.} 


Consignecs of ships Pennsylvania, Roscoe, Geo. Washington, and Independence, 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., N.Y, 
WILLDES, PICKERSGILL & Co., Liverpect 
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